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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
CARLOTTA GRISI's FAREWELL—MADAME FIORENTINI'S DEBUT. . 


On ‘Saturday the performances were for the final appearance 
of Carlotta Grisi. The opera was Don Pasquale, the ballet 
the last act of Giselle. The Norina of Madame Sontag has 
already been duly apostrophised in these pages, as the very 
essence of genteel espieglierie. The final rondo was, as usual, 
a display of neat and brilliant bravura -singing which no 
voealist could surpass. - The Don Pasquale of Lablache, per- 
haps, next.to Dr. Bartolo, his richest piece of comedy, did not 
fail to keep the audience: iri a roar, while Calzolari in Ernesto 
and - Belletti -in-Dr. Malatesta, exhibited their accustomed 

nt and correctness; The opera went off exceedingly 
well, and:at the conclusion there was the never-failing ‘ ova- 
tion” to Madame Sontag.” “Ovation” is the term now in 
use, It is-better than ‘ libation.” Si10% 
- Carlotta Grisi séemed resolved to impress the audience with 
a lively: memory of her last evening previous to her departure 
for St, Petersburgh. Never was. the etherial danseuse more 
graceful, ‘nimble, and fascinating. She was air itself, and 
seemed to float along the stage; so noiseless was her step, 
snow could not have fallen lighter; yet snow has little 
weight and makes less bruit... We are tired of saying that 
Carlotta is as much a poet as a dancer; yet every successive 
performance brings the truism so vividly before us, that in 
writing of her it incontinently slips into our ink, and thence 
glides from our pen on to the paper.. The exquisite Giselle, 
a creation worthy of any imaginative pericranium, is, if a pre- 
ference must. be made, the part in which Carlotta most 
lavishly displays those gifts with which nature has so richly 
endowed her. 
Esmeralda—innocent Esmeralda!) So consummate is the 
art, and yet so artfully is the artistry made to look artless in 
the eyes of the admiring spectators, that while Carlotta is 
accomplishing, with an ease peculiar to herself, steps, the 
quickness and intricacy of which completely baffle the eye, 
and fours -dexforce which declare the most: astounding and 
limited vis executive, it would. seem that which she 


+ The.spirit of poor Giselle, 
en ee b into li paces sight of her lover, 
was y and ghostly’ pfore ‘us: ‘/The ‘grand pas de deux 
(with the agile and eager @harles), a masterpiece of chore- 


(That is, it would be, if it were not for’ 





graphic ingenuity, one of the happiest compositions of Perrot, 
involved almost every grace of Terpsichore, almost every 
possible foot-feat, and almost every impossible—all effected to 
the nicety of a hair’s breadth. In her ;)08es, as in all else 
she does, the ortginality of Carlotta is remarkable. We need 
merely instance that, where, standing on the point of one foot, 
she raises her’ arms above her head, like one vf the classic 
Meenads; nothing can be more pretty and sta:‘vesque: the 
best of the Greek sculptors never imagined a happier, 4 wilder, 
a more vigorous and breathing attitude. Of course, Carlotta 
was feted by the audience. according to her deserts,. and of 
course her leave-taking was hearty and affectionate, Never 
did greater favourite say, “ Adieu !—a revoir!” to a loving. and 
indulgent public—never more loving and indulgent public 
took a last wistful look at a universal favourite. Carlott,’ has 
found out the secret to be in every one’s good graces, befut® 
and behind the curtain ; and, as her coming is a general festival, 
so her going is a general mourning. 
» An immense acquisition has been made by Mr. Lumley, in 
the person of Madame Fiorentini, the. new singer, whose debut 
was announced by’us last week, -In addition to the short 
memoir already published, we. are enabled to give some few 
particulars. of the.debutante which her great and deserved 
success will render generally interesting, Madame Fiorentini 
is the daughter (by a Spanish lady) of J. B. Williams, Esq., 
English Consul at Seville, in which famous city she was born. 
When very'young she married R. B. Jennings, Esq., late of 
the 23rd Fusileer Guards, an officer in Her Majesty’s service. 
Her musical education was begun and completed under the 
well-known Crivelli, to whose admirable instructions so many 
of our most popular vocalists are indebted for their excellence. 
Madame Fiorentini was heard last year by Mr. Lumley 
and Mr. Balfe, both of whom, though enchanted with 
her voice and style of singing, recommended her to make 
her first appearance at some continental theatre, in order 
to acquire easeand experience on the stage. She was 
fortunate enough to receive an offer for the Italian 
Opera at Berlin, which she accepted. Here she fulfilled the 
situation of prima donna assoluta, so much to the content of 
the public and the direction, that Meyerbeer went expressly 
to hear her, and offered her an engagement for the Grand | 
Opera at Paris. On the night in question she performed;in, ° 
Robert le Diable, and the celebrated composer expressed his - 
entire satisfaction in the warmest terms. Although she has, 
been something less than a twelvemonth before the public, her, 
tapid progress, and her brilliant success at Berlin, led to the. 
engagement which brought her, on Tuesday night, before the.,- 
difficult tribunal of Her Majesty’s Theatre, where she mad 
an impression that at once stamped ‘her as, in the’ opinion ff, 
the audience, a vocalist of first-rate endowments: sz0 7./ f 
The announcement. of: a new singer, who, without any » 
anticipatory flourish of trumpets, was going to undertake the 
arduous character of Norma, brought an excellent house, and 
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among: the-audience were-oligerved) a. number of connoisseurs, 
who are only attracted to the theatre on extraordinary occa- 
sions. The appearance of the debutante. at. ance interested. 
the audience in her favour. Very young, with a fine person 
and. handsome. features-—a. physiognomy both striking and 
characteristic, though perhaps more adapted to Thalia than 
Melpomene—there was something in the premier coup d’ceil 
that commanded: sympathy. and bespoke indulgence. The 
first recitative, delivered some what feebly, under the evident 
influence of nervousness, did little more than show a voice 
of exceeding: sweetness, a ‘pure soprano in quality, but some- 
what deficient in flexibil‘sty. The cadenza, however, termi- 
nating with the long s‘sstained note—file, as the technical 
term. is, with excellent art—brought down a burst of applause, 
encouraged by which demonstration in her favour; long before 
the cavatina was Over, Madame Fiorentini had established 
herself in.general esteem as a. vocalist of no ordinary accom~ 
plishments. T'ge adagio, ‘Casta diva,” was sung with 
extreme. grace fulness, while there was still an apparent 
deficiency of power; but in the cabaletta the higher notes of 
the voice ‘ame out with bell-like clearness, and ensured a 
unanimor xs recall for the singer. The duet with Adalgisa and 
the gravad trio with Adalgisa and Pollio, which constitutes the 
finale to Act I., brought out Madame Fiorentini’s resources 
with continually increasing effect, and nothing could be more 
decicied than her triumph at the fall of the curtain, which was 
follow ed by adouble recall, the genuine heartiness of which 
adr ‘ited’ of no question. The second act was an unbroken 
ain of successes for Madame Fiorentini, who in the ‘‘ Deh 
eon te,” with Adalgisa, the duet with Pollio, the recitative in 
which Norma confesses her guilt, and the passionate appeal 
to Oroveso at the end, exhibited extraordinary skill as a 
vocalist and the utmost feeling as an actress, Her reception 
was enthusiastic from first to last, and at the conclusion of 
the opera Madame Fiorentini was compelled to appear no less 
than three times, to receive the congratulations of the 
audience. 

With such advantages as Madame Fiorentini possesses— 
extreme youth, remarkable beauty, and a legitimate soprano 
voice of more than two octaves in compass, combining 
brilliancy and clearness with the mellow fulness that apper- 
tains to the mezzo soprano—it is strange if Madame Fiorentini 
does not speedily reach the highest excellence in her art. 
She has evident enthusiasm, and has already attained those 
inestimable acquirements, equality and truth of intonation, 
upon which all the rest are naturally founded.. Every note in 
her compass is good; her attack is sure and pointed, her 
portamento: easy and natural, and her intonation faultless. 
Moreover, she pronounces the Italian language to singular 
perfection for a foreigner, and articulates with great distinct- 
ness. What she wants at present is a little more flexibility in 
the execution of florid divisions, a little more fire and passion 
in the bravura and in passages of energy. In the recitatives, 
moreover, she is occasionally too subdued, and does not give 
a fair chance to the beauty of her middle and lower tones. 
Her acting is highly intelligent, graceful, and full of feeling, 
and only requires. ease of carriage and a greater variety: of 
gesture to make it irreproachable; but a continual habit of 
alternately sinking and raising her person becomes monotonous, 
and should be at once corrected. Time, however, can hardly 
fail to bring about all the desired perfections, which once 
acquired, will make Madame Fiorentini one of the greatest 
livaig orhaments of the lyric stage. 

‘Phe opera: mirably played ; Madame Giuliani, except 


~ @orbari, is the best singing Adalgisa we ever saw. Lablache’s 


een 


| Orovesa; is inimitable, and Gardoni’s Rollie im the highest 
degree graceful and preposséssing. Balfe néver conducted 
better, and never placed a singer more perfectly at ease than 
the debutante on this occasion by extreme and unremitting 
attention, The choruses went admirably, and the band was 
all that could be desired. 

The ballet was La Prima Ballerina, in which the clever‘and 
characteristic pantomime, the finished dancing, and wonderful 
tours de force of Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris, brought down the 
loudest applause, and sent the audience home, at a reasonable 
hour, in the best possible good humour. ee 

On Thursday Don Giovanni was performed, with Madame 
Fiorentini in the character of Donna Anna. The heroine in 
Mozart’s opera is more exacting and, perhaps, less easy 
than Norma to render interesting, and hence none but the 
most practised artist, and a vocalist, gifted with extraordinary 
power and self-possession, can do it full justice. Madame 
Fiorentini is. not a practised artist, nor is she gifted with ex- 
traordinary power, consequently, her Donna Anna fell some- 
what short of her Norma. In both her singing and acting 
there were really great moments—such indeed as could not 
fail to impress us with the highest admiration for her talents 
— but there was a lack of sustaining grandeur and power, arid 
an endeavour to produce effect, which deprived her acting of 
its reality, and which clearly demonstrated to us that the 
character of Donna Anna, one of the most difficult in ‘the 
operatic repertoire, is as yet beyond the ‘capabilities’ of 
Madame Fiorentini. The occasions on which she high dis 
tinguished herself were in the passionate duet, “Fuaggi, 
crudele,” the beautiful aria “Non mi dir,” and all the eon. 
certed music. Madame Fiorent‘ni’s singing in the popular 
trio, “« Protegga il giusto cielo,” was perfect, and im the gratid 
sestet the beauty of her voice and the silver clearness of ‘its 
upper tones told with thrilling effeet. In the quartet ““Non 
ti fidar”—one of the loveliest things im the opera—we greatly 
admired the fine phrasing and graceful finish of the fair artist’s 
singing. Our entire impression of Madame Fiorentini ‘in 
Donna Anna is, that, however triumphant a suecess she may 
have achieved in the performance on Thursday, and however 
splendidly she may have sung some of the music, the cha- 
racter is beyond her powers, both lyrical and vocal, and that 
she would have achieved a far greater triumph had she 
undertaken a part more in accordance with her capabilities, 
We are among the very warmest admirers of Madame Fioren- 
tini, and should feel truly sorry should she be led away from 
the brilliant future that opens for her by extravagant and ill- 
directed praise, which, after all, is not praise; but falsome 
adulation, founded on ignorance and prejudice. The-talents 
of Madame Fiorentini are undeniable ; but to become a grand 
lyric artist, of the Pasta and Gfrisi school, is not the aecom- 
plishment of a year or two, and is as much dependent on 
physical as mental attributes. Madame Fiorentini may read 
a good lesson in the refusal of Jenny Lind to appear in the 
highest order of tragic parts. By the advice of judicious (?) 
friends the Nightingale did appear in’ Norma in London, but 
she felt she was no longer Jenny Lind the incomparable, and 
gave up the part for ever. 

With these remarks, made in perfect honesty of purpose, we 
have but to record the brilliant reeeption accorded to Madame 
Fiorentini on Thursday, in Donna Anna, which was hardly 
less enthusiastic than that awarded to her Norma. So great 
has been her success in the last-named part, that she will 
once more repeat it next week. 

We are given to understand that. Mr. Lumley has engaged 





Madame Fiorentini for three years, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue Juive was repeated for the fifth time on Saturday, The 
honse was well attended. The chief point for notice in this 
performance was Mario's immense improvement. The apparent 
want of sympathy with his part and consequent absence of 
abandon in his performance, so observable the first night, had 
faded away entirely, and in no previous character had the great 
tenor displayed more energy and profound conception. His 
acting pibongiae on Saturday, was transcendent, and his 
singing only fell short of his acting inasmuch as the music does 
not keep pace with the power and grandeur of the situations. 
When the occasion permitted, as, for instance, in the second 
finale, and the romanza in the last act, Mario sang as magni- 
ficently as ever. 

The opera was well received, and created the utmost enthu- 
siasm when the grand acting of Viardot and Mario drew 
the audiences from all comparative considerations, and raised 
them to a pitch of great excitement. Nor must Formes be 
overlooked in the effeets produced in La Juive. In no other 
part, perhaps, except Leporello, has the German basso created 
a more powerful sensation than in the Cardinal, in Halévy’s 
opera. It isa thoroughly artistic performance from beginning 
to end, and is entirely free from the tendencies to exaggera- 
tion.which we have noticed in some of his former personations. 
In the last scene Herr Formes created an unusual impression, 
“by his very fine acting and singing. M, Halévy is in no 

‘small, degree indebted to the three artistes above named for the 
success La Juive has obtained. 
ivy The Prophete was given for the ninth time on Tuesday, and 
ain, for the tenth time, on Thursday. On both occasions 
the theatre was crowded in every part. Verily, poor Mario 
must be made of no less.enduring metal than steel, to be able 
to stand against French opera three times a week. Would 
that, as asefresher, and for the sake of preserving his “ most 
miraculous organ,” he would give us Mozart or Rossini one 
night out of the three, or even out of the six. But the public 
_is a, wilful animal, and a prejudiced; and, at this moment, their 
liking, or love, or preference, or taste, or feeling, or sympathy, or 
ion, or fashion, or what you will, runs all in favour of the 
grand opera of the French school, of which Meyerbeer is the 
presiding deity. Well, be it so: we entertain no profound 
veneration for the French so-called Granp school—to which 
Auber certainly does not belong—but we forgive much for the 
sake of M, Meyerbeer. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present on Thursday, 
as were also the Nepaulese Prince and suite. A large assem- 
blage of rank and fashion also attended. 





CLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Sir,—Allow me to call the attention of your accomplished 
and earnest correspondent, Mr. W. Coningham, to the follow- 
ing article from Feliz Farley’s Bristol Journal. The subject 
deeply concerns, not only every admirer of one of the noblest 
of the arts, but every lover of poetry and his country. If 
Mr. Coningham would use his powerful pen to excite public 
interest in the matter, I am certain good would accrue, 

Otherwise it is very possible that England may be furtively 
deprived of one of its finest architectural relics, and the poor 
tourist of an object, which, in picturesque grandeur and in 

~-variety of historic associations, is not surpassed by any of 
the crumbling monuments that mark the step of time or tell 
the tale of bigotry and war. 





‘*SALE OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

“ Naroteon in his malice once described us as ‘a nation of shop. 
keepers ? by which he intended not to compliment us on our com- 
mercial activity, but to brand us with ignominy, as a people among 
whom everything was venal, whether sacred or profane. There are 
some things, however, which we thought no human being would have 
regarded as an exchangeable commodity—not even the lowest bar- 
barians of the Gold Coast or of the Stock Exchange—and those are 
the bones of their ancestors of the greatest renown, and the most 
precious monuments of antiquity that illustrate their national glory. 
Such things belong to the State to preserve, if there be anything 
more than a worthless fiction in the idea of a community, retaining 
its identity from one generation to another, or any connection 
between ourselves and the founders of civilization. 

“If there be any spot in the three kingdoms more sacred than 
another to the mind of an Englishman, one would have supposed it 
to be the undoubted grave of that King Arthur, who, with every de- 
duction for poetic embellishments, remains the historic chieftain—the 
most famous warrior, of our early ages,—the undisputed residence 
of that St. Patrick whom even Protestants venerate as the Apostle 
of Ireland,—and the place that was the very cradle of that 
Christianity which tradition informs us was disseminated from one 
point within the first century of the Roman dominion. That spot 
is Glastonbury, indicated by nature as the proper scene for vene- 
rable monuments of ecclesiastical or rash ps nn ne ie solitary 
conical hill, rising from a vast plain, the richest perhaps in England 
—bounded on the one hand by the Mendip Hills, and on the other 
by the Bristol Channel stretching far away to the Welsh mountains 
and the Atlantic. On the summit of this hill are the ruins of the 
most gigantic edifices reared in these islands, and in the purest 
styles of the Norman and subsequent ages; all ef them identified 
with the greatest events in the history of England, and a part, as 
we supposed, of that national inheritance which distinguishes this 
country from the last settlement that was founded in Caffraria or 
New Zealand. But all this, with THE REMAINS OF THE ABBEY, €X- 
tending over a longer space than St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Chapel 
of Joseph of Arimatheea, the site of the Holy Thorn, and a hundred 
other objects dear to the heart, not only of patriotism, but of civili- 
zation itself, are now advertised to be sold by atiction, and on the 
14th of August next, are to be knocked down to the highest bidder, 
by Mr. Chinnock, at the Mart in the City of London! 

“ This, we confess, is the first intimation we ever had that Glaston- 
bury Abbey was private property, and we were as much startled by the 
announcement as we should have been if it had been of the intended 
sale of Westminster Abbey or York Minster. Such national 
monuments ought not to remain the property of any individuals, 
whose avarice or caprice or mere barbarism may, at any moment, 
inflict upon them, and upon civilisation itself, the most irreparable 
injuries. It was only the other day that there was talk of selling 
the tomb of Alfred at Winchester; and we all remember the story 
of the savage who pulled down the house that had been erected by 
Shakspere, and in whieh the poet lived, to save himself the trouble 
of showing it to strangers. Into whose hands, then, is Glastonbury 
to fall ? To what base uses may it come at last? Perhaps, in 
these utilitarian days, it may be pulled down to furnish materials to 
mend the roads with ; or it may be repaired with brickwork or lath 
and plaster, to be used as a Union Workhouse or a Lunatic 
Asylum ; or at least may fall into the possession of some proud and 
vulgar parvenu, who may exclude the public from a sight of it. 
This is what we really apprehend will be the case, when we look at 
the very elegant and tasteful fasciculus published by Mr. Back- 
house, of Wells, compiled by Mr, Chinnock, with all the artistic 
skill, without any of the florid vulgarity of George Robins, informing 
us, to our extreme vexation, that the whole mass and group of anti- 

uities is included within the grounds of a habitable “ mansion in 
the Tudor style, replete,” &e., &c., and, above all, coupled with 
the insinuation, which we fear is too true, that the fortunate. pur- 
chaser will, in all probability, walk into a certain House, &c., &c., 
on the strength, &c., &c., all which we read, as antiquaries, with 
perfect horror and consternation. ; 

“ Qne report says that the Roman Catholics are going to buy 
it, for the purpose of commencing a new mission for the re- 
conversion of England. Another statement is that a party of 
Americans are determined to purchase it, and to transmit all the 
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ornamental parts to America, as a genuine sample of European 
antiquities. At all events, a great archelogical treasure is in peril, 


..and the Government ought to see to it, before it is too late. In 


Franee;they order these things better. A Commission presides 
el astoric: monuments, which are bought up and taken care 







over. 
of by @,,, Parliament would not grudge the money to save 

‘the spoiler. The nation would be satisfied, and 
‘the bo: most illustrious saint and hero would rest in peace. 
As the ammangement stands at present, both Joseph of Arimathga 
‘and King Arthur will be ‘knocked down to the highest bidder, by 





the hammer of the auctioneer,'on: the 14th of August next, in 
Bartholomew-lane, London,’ 


“In the meantime, we call the attention of antiquaries, and even 
of-statesmen, to the subject, in the hope that something may be 
done to secure the inviolability of these precious remains. Jf no 

ublic provision can be made for the purpose, our next hope will 

e that this magnificent-estate may fall into the hands of a purchaser 
who will save it from desecration, whether by Vandalism on the 
one hand, or Superstition on the other,—one who would faithfully 
and proudly discharge the. trust imposed upon him by science and 
religion, and prove himself worthy of the distinction which such a 
possession would reflect upon its owner.” 


I need say no more. Félix Farley. himself pleads eloquently 
in the cause, and if Mr, Coningham will put his shoulder to 
the wheel, there maybe some hope of saving the remains of 
Glastonbury Abbey from the besom of vulgar barter, which 
would sweep away a beautiful ruin and the bare walls of a 
methodist conventicle with equal indifference. Trade knows 
no distinctions ; its ear is deaf to the lyre of romance, its heart 
is‘dead to the appeal of distant ages. That the venerable 
remains of Glastonbury may be rescued from its gripe, how- 
ever, is the ardent wish of yours, 

A Kwicut or tue.Tasre Rounp. 

Bristol, August 15. 





MARRIAGE OF JENNY LIND. 


Tue following article, which appeared in a provincial paper, 
and was reproduced by almost every journal in Europe, about 
two years ago, deserves to be preserved as a monument of 
veridical penny-a-lining and editorial credulity :— 


“ Maretace oF Jenny Linp at Batu.—This event (respecting 
which there have been so many conjectures and so many rumours) 
we are informed, on the best authority, took place last week, and 
with such privacy was the ceremony conducted that many of our 
readers will be surprised to learn that the marriage of the Swedish 
nightingale was performed, by special license, on Thursday weck, 
at the residence of the bridegroom’s family, No. 40, ————-_— 
Street, Bath. © The engagement of Jenny Lind with Mr. —~—, has 
long been publicly announced and commented upon by the daily 
and weekly journals; and so strict a record has been kept of the 
movements.of the fair cantatrice, that it is somewhat surprising 
the announcement of her marriage should have ‘escaped our larger 
London ‘contemporaries. Such, however,is the fact.. Jenny Lind 
is married—married in Bath—to a native of Bath; and henceforth, 
we understand, she will retire into theprivacy of domestic life ; 
she will become one of our residents, and will shed over the circle 
in which she moves those graces which have made her such an idol 
with the public. The history of Jenny Lind, both before and since 
her appearance in this. country—her extraordinary triumph as a 
vocalist—her unbounded benevolence—are themes on which the 
journalists and periodical writers of the day have dilated ad nau- 
seam. But some particulars respecting the “ fortunate youth” who 


“has wooed and won' the enchanting songstress may not be unaccep- 


table." Mr, —— is the’son of the late Mr. —~—, of 40, —— —— 
Street; Bath, and is, we understand, related to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich. His early educational studies were pursued at —— college, 
in hits native city, where he greatly distinguished himself as a clas- 
sical and ‘mathematiéal scholar. © His engagement with Mdlle. Lind 
has‘ Jed ‘to‘her retirement from the stage, and although, to use the 
well‘known quotation, ‘we shall ne’er look upon her like again,”-as 





an exponent of the lyric drama, and her withdrawal from the public 
will create a blank in our amusements not to’ be éasily filled up, yet, 
amidst all the regrets which will be ‘thas ‘occasioned, fire Pe e 
that there is no heart so selfish as not'to join with ws in the ‘aspita fab 
that many, many years of that domestic happiness, which has beer 

said to be “the only bliss that’ has ‘survived the Fall,” may be in 
store for her in this the country of her adoption ; and that if we are 
no more to be charmed by the magie, notes of Jenny Lind, ¥oabell 
by many an act of that unbounded and expansive charity, which hes 
equalled her vocal fame, be often ,reminded.of her existence as the 
no longer apocryphal character—‘ Mrs, —-—, ”—Bath Lookér-oncs 


The enterprising Mr. Barnum will probably start. at the first 
glance at the heading prefixed to the above; but he -has no; 


a AB 


thing to fear, as he will see further down. 





FIORENTINI. © es vt 

Havine predicated the success of the charming pupil of the 
intelligent and amiable Crivelli, we are glad to cite.the .testi- 
mony of the morning papers in favour of our own high opinion 
of her merits. To begin with the cautious but discriminating 

Times :— ct Coenen 
“Just as the season is drawing to its close it receives. new:impulse’ 
from the very successful debdt of a young and ‘interesting  vocaliat,’ 
Madame Fiorentini, who made her first appearance in, Londow ‘last 
night. Highly laudatory accounts of her. performance in, Berlin) and 
before the Court at Potsdam, are contained in the Gernian papers; and’ 


in some measure prepared the public for a display of. superior: talent’; 
but, considering the many failures that have,,followed: ‘briliants 


anticipations, and the arduous character she attem: that of Norma‘ 
—so striking a success as that of last night could hardly have been: 


expected. b dt 197 
Y Madame Fiorentini has a soprano voice, reaching from C to D in alt., 
of admirable quality. Her notes. are vemarkably equal throughout the 
register, the lower and middle tones being full, and mellow,:while the 
higher. are singularly clear, sweet; and telling, + Owing to~éxtreme: 
nervousness, she was somewhat restrained in. the ing part of the ' 
recitative to “Casta Diva,” but the firmmess and strength with: which 
she sustained the long 4 flat in’ the cadenza, gradually ‘inereasitig ‘in 
volume and power, with the ease and skill of a practised-artist, atconge!» 
showed that her resources were of an uncommon kind, and drew-down« 
the loudest applause. The adagio of the tina was gp ely. a 
expression, and the cabaletta brought out her powers with still’ mote: 
brilliant effect, so that a loud recall followed the conclusion: +n the? 
grand trio with Pollio and Adalgisa she displayed a thorough command 
of the bravura style, and gave the utmost force and point to allbthe~ 
passages of energy. Her success was now established beyond eon- 
troversy; and a double recall at the fall of the curtain was the natural 
consequence. In the famous duet, “Deh con te,” in which shewas ably 
seconded by the clever Madame Giuliani, Madame Fiorentini, divested 
of all nervousness by the warmth of her reception, gave full. pley to her 
voice, developing increased sweetness and charm in_ the delivery of 
cantabile passages. “ What she chiefly wants is flexibility in the execu- 
tion of florid ‘divisions, and passion in’ situations where the ‘muaic - 
demands intense expression. ese are, however, but few deficiencies 
belonging to the early part of a career, and she needs nothing but the 





‘careful cultivation of her natural gifts to become a vocalist of the very 


first order. She has‘already that most Valuable of requisitions, faultless 
intonation, and this can rarely be said of so young a beginner. As an 
actress, Madame Fiorentini is graceful and expressive without extrava- 
gance, and, her very beautiful person:is;a ‘constant/charm in the eyes of 
her audience.. Coming with the combined advantages of youth, beauty, 
and an excellent ‘organ well disciplined, she can hardly fail to create a 
great sensation, even at this ‘late period of thé yéar. At the end of the 
opera she was repeatedly called with the’warmest enthusiasm.”. .° ’ 


.The Daily News, more hearty bat not less just, writes of 
Madame Fiorentini‘as follows:— | Bipitin roe one 

‘A’ new star has appeared on, our operatic horizon—a star, #90, 
which promises to be of the first magnitude.' Madame Fiorentini, w. 
appeared last night in Norma, produced a sensation such as we have 
not often witnessed in’ Hér’ Majesty’s Theatre. Sheds, it seems, a 
Spaniard by birth, but; the wife of an English officer, “Her :musieal 
education has been received here, her instructor having been. Cri 
She went’ last -year to Berlin, where she. mae et ubli 
appearance, and performed the principal characters on the Italian | 
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during ring the season with v ¢, success. Her career, however, though 
brilliant, had been so hing ng om her name had been scarcely heard 
of here, and her splendid. appearance, last evening took the audience 
Completely by surprise. Her performance has shown that, though very 
Youtg she is already, as a singer, a consummate artist, and that she is 
b highly gifted, both in person and mind, that she cannot fail, with a 
little “niore experience of the stage, to be a great actress. She is 
beautifal in face and figure, with fine Spanish features, illumined by 
66s ‘of singular brightnéss and power of expression. Her action is 
full of impulée’ and feeling, and ‘yet it has still to gain that graceful 
easowhich practice only can bestow. Like all young performers, she 
fallen into habits of which she must get rid, especially a way of 
deuyig ber body backwards and forwards, and of alternately stooping 
deritig herself up as if her stature were constantly changing. 

She has two or three habitual gestures, such as clasping her hands 
together before her breast; very expressive as an attitude of suppli- 
cation, and beautiful when she was ‘singing ‘ Casta diva,’ but not to 
be used except on such occasions. With her personal advantages, how- 
ever, these faults of inexperience will easily be removed. As a singer, 
she is ees va highest class. A more charming voice is not to be 
heard ‘an It has every quality—power, ‘sweetness, flexibility, 
and ¢ nakty of tone throughout an immense compass, rising, without 
the slightest crudity or harshness, to the very highest region of the 
soprano. Her articulation is perfect, her intonation as true as the 
finést instrument, and the beautiful roundness and finish of her phrases 
ig inthe highest style of art. Though not a native Italian, her elocution 
is-pure; and-her- declamation remarkably fine.’ Her noble and impres- 
sive:delivery of Norma’s opening address to the turbulent multitude, 
‘Sediziose-voci;’ at once settled her position with the audience. Her 
wholé conception of the character was admirable, though she was more 
suecessful in»psinting its soft than its terrible features. There was, 
howevér,' one grand burst of ‘passion ‘scarcely surpassed by Grisi her- 
selfzi when ‘in her phrensy of outraged feeling, tells her 


betrayer to, tremble— 
eile ni G :°>s .;°. Trema per me, fellone, 
ott foods Per tuo’figlio, per te ! 
oMBhe' pathos ‘of bothe ‘of the softer Pieniges has never, we are con- 


vineed;zbeen exceeded by anyone; at’ least. we ‘can say, for oursclves, 
that the heart+touching appeal i the closing’ scene, ‘ Qual cor tradisti!’ 
miveéd us'more deeply than it ever moved us before. : : 
of Madame: Fiorentini’s reception was enthusiastic in the highest 
j« Several of the most striking scenes closed amid thunders of 
applause, which* lasted till’ she reappeared to make her acknowledg- 
ments;:and ‘at the end of the opera she had to eome three times 
before the curtain in compliance with the acclamations which resounded 
from every part of the house.’ She can only appear once again, as the 
tleatre:is'on the eve of. closing, but we must surely have her next 
season.” 


We next cite the Morning Post, who, in a flood of eloquent 
impetuosity, thus comments upon the gifts and acquirements 
of the new cantatrice :-— 


“Tt is ‘a sad thing to reflect that the public critic is frequently doomed 
tobe the shadow which tracks the “ flight of fire” of artistic aspirants— 
to become the stern monitor who must warn them to descend from their 
fairy car—who must teli them that their fiery coursers are not strong 
enough for an upward flight, and, perchance, too. impetuous for a level 
one—who must roughly awaken them from their blissful dreams and 
dissipate their illisions—who, in short, must be ‘cruel only to be kind.’ 
On the preserit occasion, however, we have no such unpleasant duty to 
perform, for the fair lady under’ notice: was triumphantly successful, 
and most happy are we in being enabled to musically baptise her in our 
editorial ink, and bid the public hail her as,a member of the remarkabl 
small family of heayen-born artists. Nature. has indeed, been exceed- 
ingly bountiful to her, not only in the gift of personal beauty, but also 
in voice and intelligence. Her native worth is’ very great, and when 
increased skill and more experienced judgment shall have matured the 
ripening ‘artistic fruit, and ‘perfected all that: which is within her, we 
doubt not-that she will reach the highest professional honours. - She 
possesses every natural requisite for the stage—a highly expressive 
countenance, symm Peck dete, a voice brimful of mci rich, full, 
and sympathetic in quality, ‘and perfectly equal in all the registers ; its 
re‘and healthy tones come vipon the spirit with the freshness of & 
morning. ‘There are no audible joins—nothing made up ; it is one 
fine;sound piece of material, capable of every thing worth attaining, if 
y-managed. Its available compass, judging from last nights 
formance, is something beyond’ two octaves, commencing from 6 be- 
lowithe line; ~Her ‘delivery of the opénitig recitative was sufficient to’ 


establish her at once in the good graces of the audience. The lovel 
voice once heard, murmurs of ‘ Beautiful!’ “Che bella voce!’ * Belle 
voix!” Schéne stimmeé !’ became audible amongst Mr. Lumley’s mar 
nationed patrons. The sensation was immediate and universal, andthe 
sustained A flat (which she held,’ swelling and diminishing the sound, 
for an almost incredible length of time) in the concluding’ bar excited 
general astonishment and delight. ‘The ‘Casta Diva’ (which she sang 
in F) was on the whole beautifully rendered ; the lady’s voice told in 
it with exquisite effect, especially upon the syncopated A’s on the words 
‘il bel sembiante,’ which, together with the succeeding descehding pas- 
sage, she delivered most admirably. The wind instruments, however, 
which move in unison and octaves with the said’ descending passage, should 
have been much more subdued, and, in fact, had better’ be left out alto- 
gether on a future occasion, if the performers cannot contrive a better 
specimen of colla voce playing than they on this occasion afforded us. 
The performance of this cavatina would have been perfect on the part of 
the lady, but for a want of closeness and finish in the florid passages, and 
a style of phrasing, particularly in the cabaletta, not altogether irre- 
proachable. We are willing, however, to attribute’ these shortcomings 
to the nervousness naturally attendant upon a first appearance before a 
strange audience. We are aware how timidity affects the vocal organ, 
especially in the execution of florid passages, and we are also aware how 
it influences the respiration; it may, therefore, easily be- the: cause of 
clumsy vocalism ‘or false phrasing. Another hearing will, perhaps; 
prove to us that these imperfections were rather to be aseriled to want 
of courage than to want of skill. 

“ Her acting and singing in the last scene of the first act were in the 
first style of excellence. In the duet with Adalgisa, “Io fui cosi,” 
she displayed ‘all the sympathising tenderness which the situation re- 
quires, and in the subsequent tremendous burst of passionate reproach, 
“Oh, non, tremare, oh! perfido,” called forth by the treachery of her lover, 
was absolutely grand, Her rich and resonant voice told here with 
glorious effect, especially in the passage involving a leap of a twelfth 
(from F on the second space to C above the line) on’ the words ‘ trema 
per me fellon!’ The C was struck with the utmost power, purity, and 
certainty of intonation. Her execution of this elicited an enthusiastic 
encore. In the concluding trio, ‘Oh di qual sei tu Vvittiina,” she'was 
equally great, and the curtain here fell upon a decided and legitimate 
success. ~We have not spate to’ particularise all her achievements in 
the second act, so we must content ourselves with a passing notice of 
the most salient features of this portion of her performance. In the 
duet with Adalgisa, “Deh Conte,” the concluding movement ‘of which 
was re-demanded with acclamations, she- sang with t fervour and 
sweetness, and her rendering of the touching melodies, ‘Qual cor 
tradisti,’ ‘Deh non volerli vittime,’ and, in fact, the whole of the last 
Jinale, was characterised by a thrilling tearful pathos, which went to all 
hearts. The conclusion of the opera was followed by a perfect. storm of 
applause, in the midst of which the débutante was forced to present her- 
self no less than three times in succession before her enraptured audi- 
ence. A more complete triumph than this gifted lady - last night 
achieved it has never fallen to our. lot to record... Her great- beauties 
are her own, the gifts of nature; her defects such as time or confidence 
may easily remedy. . We have spoken of her as we found her, a débutante, 
but it must not be supposed that she is entirely new to the stage. On 
the contrary, she appeared last year in Berlin, and has since performed 
with much success in various German cities; but as the artistic gold, 
however pure it be, requires the London or Paris stamp before it can 
obtain general circulation, and as all artists, now-a-days, look to those 
mighty cities for enduring fame and ample niary remuneration, a 
first appearance in either of them must be considered as the decisive 
point of artistic existence—as the débit par excellence.” - 


The Morning Herald, with its usual critical acumen and 
thorough impartiality, thus speaks of the fair debulante :— 


“The performance of Norma introduced the: new vocalist, Madame 
Fiorentini, under unusually auspicious. cireumstances./ -A paragraph 
which has been circulated: touching her eareer informs us that she.is:a 
native of Spain, and we believe she is the wife of an English gentleman 
of the name .of Jennings. As a pupil,of Crivelli, she has recently been 
singing at Berlin with a more than ordinary degree of success. We 
place but little reliance upon these airily-coloured records: of foreign 
triumphs; but, in the present case, we can easily believe that there is 
truth in the statements which have gone forth respecting her continental 
exploits. Madame Fiorentini ses more; than common advantages, 
and her ability is too decided not to establish the certainty of her being 
shortl paoed among the /brightest ‘of the operatic stars. A finer or 
more leis soprano voice we have seldom heard; and her delivery of 








the slow movement of the “Casta Diva” developed at once the fact of 
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its rare equality, its fluty sonorousness, and its uniform accuracy, the 
only physical defect being a certain faintness in its bottom register. 
The purity of its intonation is an inestimable virtue ; and this is not 
disturbed when attacking and resting on phrases of the highest range— 
witness the easeand power with which she gave the critical holding note 
in the first recitative, which glided from her throat as clearly and as 
mellifiuously as ible, few vocalists that we have heard producing the 
note so well, irly, and so sustainedly. The absence of the dazzling 
showiness of her contemporaries does not militate against the satisfac- 
tory effect of her singing; but there is evidently a capacity to achieve 
anything, notwithstanding the present immature condition of the 
execution, which, in moments of emergency, is crude and laboured, and 
gome occasional ill features of enunciation. The two duets with 
Adelgisa proved the worth of her general method, and the judiciousness 
of the counsels which had regulated her preparation for the lyrical stage ; 
and the beauty of her cantabile was strikingly displayed in the last scene, 
when the unfortunate Druidess so touchingly appeals to the sympathies 
and affections of her betrayer. 

“The qualifications of Madame Fiorentini as an actress are not 
remarkable, at least not in such a part as Norma, which requires some- 
thing more than the exercise of mere conventional rules to give it force 
and character. Grisi has provided us with a model, and other artists 
must be judged according to the standard which she has set up. The 
trio in the finale to the first act, viewed by this light, was a failure, 
though, compared with the attempt of any other person who has under- 
taken it, it was a triumph. There was a concentration of fire and 
passion, but the withering, demoniacal effort of Grisi we did not per- 
ceive—a certain sentiment of amiability pervading the denunciation of 
Madame Fiorentini, which destroyed the sincerity of the emotion, and 
deprived it almost wholly of its sting. Nevertheless the intention was 
good, and the encore which was bestowed upon this notable explosion 
of bitterness and wrath was fairly challenged. Regarded as a whole, 
the performance was one of the highest merit, at the audience was 
taken quite by surprise at the excellence they witnessed. The personal 

ifts of Madame Fiorentini are prepossessing. She is tall and well 

rmed ; her face is not handsome, but it is. expressive, and when in 
Tepose as pretty as it is engaging. Her deportment.is graceful and 
ladylike; and her attitudes always elegant, and at times classical. 
Altogether we have never been present at a more promising debut ; 
and thanks to the advent of this lady, the season of 1850 is likely to 
close with unexpected interest and eclat. 

“The audience were in raptures throughout the evening. Madame 
Fiorentini was called for after the first scene; again at the close of the 
act; and when the curtain finally fell, the congratulations which 
awaited her were immense, In short, no success was ever more genuine, 
more emphatic, or more decided.” 


The Sun, our evening cotemporary, writes thus hyper- 
enthusiastically :— 


_ “Mr. Lumley has the rare taste of always working his season up to 
a climax at the conclusion. That which the advent of Jenny Lind did 
for the seasons of 1847 and 1848, that which the re-appearance of 
Madame Sontag, after an absence of twenty years, did for the season of 
1849, the appearance of Madame Fiorentini has done for 1850. 
Madame Fiorentini made her début last evening, and, with the single 
exception of Jenny Lind, no débutante has in our time achieved such a 
well-deserved, such a genuine, and such an unmistakable success as 
Madame Fiorentini. We were prepared to expect great things from 
her; we knew that she had been the pupil of Crivelli, and therefore we 
knew that all that the most consummate perfection of musical teaching 
eould do for her had been done ; we knew that she had appeared with 
success at Berlin and Dresden, and that she had been commanded by 
the of Prussia to sing at Potsdam, and therefore we knew she had 
satisfied the most acute critics of, perhaps, the most critical audiences 
in the world; but we remembered that she had not been yet twelve 
months on the stage, and therefore we expected to find her performance 
in parts somewhat crude. We were, however, most agreeably surprised 
to find that such was not the case; her performance of Norma, whether 
eonsidered dramatically or lyrically, is a performance as nearly 
approaching the beaw ideal of the character as possible. It is more 
pathetic, more womanly, than the Norma of Grisi; it is more majestic 
than the Norma of shew» Lind; and, by a judicious blending of the 
peculiar characteristics of these two versions, Madame Fiorentini has suc- 
ceeded in giving an original version-of the part, and one more approaching 
to what we believe Bellini intended it to be than that of either of her 

scans [By which we are to presume that Madame Fiorentini’s 
orma is less pathetic and womanly than Jenny Lind’s, and Jess majestic 
than Grisi’s, But why these comparisons, good Sum?] Her figure is 








commanding, her action majestic, her features beautiful excoodingly, 
and capable of every variety of a and her voice one of the 
freshest, and elearest ever heard. It is a pure soprand, reaching from 
C to D in alt, and of the most delicious quality, the lower notes being 
rich and mellow, while the upper are deliciously sweet. Her, intonation 
is perfection. She gave the * Casta Diva” most Heligh and com- 
pletely enraptured the audience by the firmness with which she held 
the long note in the cadenza. The applause at the conclusion was midst 
enthusiastic. She was twice called on, and her-career during the.re- 
mainder of the opera was a succession of triumphs. The terzetto, “Oh! 
di qual sei tu vittima,’ was rey given, Her manner of reproach- 
ing Pollio with his perfidy was of majesty and passion, yet there 
was plainly visible an under current of tenderness, which told with 
great effect. This passage was rapturously encored. The “ Deh Conte,” 
with Madame Giuliani, was deliciously rendered, the voices harmonisi 
beautifully together. is also was, as a matter of course, hon 

with an encore. The last scene was splendidly acted and sung. ‘Never 
has the conflict of revenge, and hate, and love, all striving in the breast 
for mastery, been more powerfully or more patheti i 

The self-denunciation was one of the most pethee pieces of acting ever 
seen; at that moment every one must ‘have felt inclined to re-echo 
Norma’s own pathetic reproach to Pollio, ‘ Quel cor tradisti.” “At the 
conclusion, she was called on four times. Madame Fierentini has 
achieved a success unexampled (for Jenny Lind, when, she had.] 

only twelve months on the stage, had achieved no such suceess as 

of 5 Fiorentini), and we predict for her a career of fame equal to 
that of any of her most gifted predecessors.” 





JENNY LIND. 


“ Rozerr” has transmitted us a revise of his.acrostic,, with 
a demand for its republication, on the grounds that the first 
M.S. was traced in a hurry, while conversing with: a friend. 
That was * Robert’s” fault—not ours. ‘‘ Robert does. not 
defend the punctuation, orthography, and typical display of 
the first edition of his acrostic ; Hie-sticks to, ‘‘ Mademoisle”’ 
although, in deference to our opinion (for which we feel 
ful), he has adopted the more usual method of spelling the 
word, 

ACROSTIO, . 
M vsto gushes from thy sweet soul of light, ™ 
A nd round thee sheds a halo pure and bright ;) : 
D) clightful joys enchant us as you sing, 
E ver refreshing as a desert spring ; 
M elody lives enthron’d within thy soul, 
O fev’ry charm giving it rare control ; 
Inspired by genius’ revealings high, 
§ ong seems t’have lighted on thee from the sky ; 
E nebrin'd in thy pure heart it seeks its food, 
I, eaving in it no thought of meaner good ; 
L ove, fondness, sweetness, goodness, tenderness, 
E ncircling thee, like tending angels, bless, 
J enny Lind—a name of radiant lustre now— 
E nshrin’d in pest in dazzling light, 
N e’er may its glo e o’er thy fair brow, 
N ’er o’er thy path be shadé of sorrow’s night, 
Y oung, gifted fad , be you blest as bright. 
L ove light thy path, may earth’s flowers strew thy way ; 
I 6 ee and rest 5 
N c’er may one care-cloud o’er thy bright path stray ; 
D eath—may’t but join your soul with seraphs blest. 
Tr. 

Whether our readers will find the ‘‘revise” better than the 
first “ slip” remains to be proved. For our parts, we own 4 
sly preference for the original. We miss the ‘si vis” and 
“ Utrum horum,” which offered such triamphant evidence of 
«« Robert’s” Latinity. We shall. be glad, however, of any. hints 
for the farther polishing and amendment of this acrostic, 
which we would fain have preserved as ‘a bi-signifi¢ative struc- 
ture—a monument at once to Jenny Lind’s: genius and the 
intellectual endowments of the poet ‘ Robert. ; 

It was a happy idea, by the way, of admitting the maidenly 
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prefix, “‘ Mademoiselle,” to the acrostic, since, at any future | 
period, should “‘ Robert” feel inclined to apostrophise Made- | 
moisle Alboni, or Mademoiselle any one else, in poetic num- 
bers, the larger half of his work is already done to his hands. | 
It might even be let out on hire to other enamoured acrosticians, 
desirous of dedicating their muse to the glorification of singer | 
- or dancer. We advise ‘‘ Robert” to take out a patent for it, 
without delay. 


= 





A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


We have been transmitted extracts from several provincial | 
touching a certain youth, or child of nine years and a 

alf or thereabout, called Heinrich Werner, a German, whose 
precocity of talent is laid down as something wonderful, even 
in the present age of juvenile phenomena. Provincial enthu- 
siasm would go but a little way with us, and we should have 

overlooked the critics’ high cries altogether, were we not assured | 
by our correspondent—apon whose knowledge and faith we 
place much reliance—that the youthful German pianist is an 
astonishing performer for his years. We therefore willingly 
make room ia our columns forthe reports on this musical 
prodigy, wishing to give publicity to anything so extraordinary, 
and anxious to encourage the first soarings of genius—if there 
be real genius in the boy. 4 priori we must express our dis- 
belief in youthful wonders of any kind, having never met with 
an instance of an infant phenomenon, who ‘did not turn out 
a very moderate adult, or more frequently a forcible full-fledged 
example of downright stupidity, Too early teaching helps to 
enervate; if not utterly destroy the inventive as well as the 
recollective faculties, No brain—a child’s brain is very deli- 
cate matter, the tender pap that nurtures Thought—can bear 
continued hammering ; .and no child will yield himself up with 
heart and soul to sufficient study to enable him to accomplish 
anything which will surprise without -being forced to it. We 
speak not directly here of young Heinrich Werner, who may 

prove, for aught we know, an exception to the general rule. 

We shall now append the extracts, and let the reader believe 
as much as he thinks proper. 

The first extract, by the way, is froma London correspondent 
Dublin World, It is somewhat strange, that we of the Metro- 
politan press should have heard nothing of the musical 
prodigy :— 

“ A pianist, under ten years of age, named Heinrich Werner, a 
native of Saxony, has recently performed on the pianoforte at 
Buckingham Palace, and. been Rca by the warm eulogiums of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert. I heard him at a select matinée, 
attended by some of the most eminent members of the musical 
profession, and was equally astonished and delighted at his 
marvellous execution, the intensity of his feeling and expression, 
and the easy and graceful demeanour of the child while at the 
pianoforte. It is no exaggeration to say, that he appears to be 
under the influence of inspiration. The pieces I heard him play 
were of unusual difficulty, even for the finest performers of mature 
years, Among them were ‘The Reminiscences of Norma,’ by 
Liszt (as played by Liszt himself, from whom young Werner brings 
testimonials), and the soul-touching andante in F, by Beethoven, 
which was played with a perfect appreciation of the mighty 
master’s meaning. At the conclusion of the piece, an eminent 
German musician, well known for the pure classicality of his taste, 
exclaimed, with ge ‘Der Kleine Beethoven P “Oh, wonder- 
ful! it is the spirit of Heaven animating the form of this little 
child !—a sentiment which was felt to be so applicable to the scene 
before us, that I cannot resist transcribing it. * will convey to the 
mind of the reader a better notion of the boy’s great genius than 
any other words that could be employed. After exhibiting his 

ents in the interpretation of the works of the great master-minds 


} founded in truth or not ; but 





of the world of music, he gave wé 4 specimen of his own creative 


owers, in the form of a ‘ Fantasia for the pianoforte, by Heinrich 
erner, Op. 1.’ I am thus particular in ‘the title of the piece 
because the Fantasia is published this very day, and will itself 
justify the highest encomiums. The title-page of the Fantasia, 
bears a portrait of the author ; the likeuess is good—indeed there 
can be but little difficulty in portraying the resemblance of a head 
80 truly remarkable for its extraordinary conformation. There is 
the broad expansive forehead, with eyes full of meaning, the 
indications in the craniam of Heinrich Werner giving a forcible 
argument in favour of the science of the Phrenologist. The world 
will soon have an opportunity of judging whether my opinions be 
feel convinced, that the exclamation 
above alluded to will find an echo in many a tongue, and that while 
the eye of the listener is moistened, in response ‘to the feelings 
raised in his breast by one of earth’s most gifted creatures, he will 
acknowledge, as applied to Heinrich Werner, the fitness of the 
appellation‘ Der Kleine Beethoven !’” 
The Brighton Herald thus apostrophises the boy-pianist, 
phrenologically, as well as eulogistically :— 


* The grand attraction every evening was the really wonderful 
performance onthe grand piano of Heinrich Werner. This very 
young gentleman—for he only reached his ninth year in January 
ast,—is a musical phenomenon. His execution is as firm, brilliant, 
and decided as that of a mature performer, and he plays long and 
difficult compositions, of the first masters, with a degree of preci 
sion and taste that astonishes every musician who hears him, and 
delights a promiscuous audience. He has had the honour of per- 
forming before Her Majesty, and must excite admiration wherever 

he appears. 


“ Heinrich Werner is rematkably small for his age. A Saxon by 
birth, his countenance is strongly marked with the physiognomical 
character of his countrymen ; but his head is the most extraordinary 
phrenological phenomenon we ever saw. It measures 12§ inches 
from the upper tip of one ear to the upper tip of the other, over the 
crown, which is a full inch more than that of ordinary persons of 
mature age. There is also an extraordinary development of the 
organs described by phrenologists to time and tune, whilst that of 
combativeness is, if possible, still more extraordinary, and perhaps 
accounts for the coolness and firmness he displays before a nume- 
rous, and many of them (in the select stalls) critieal audience.” 


The Brighton Guardian is no less deeply imptessed with 
the talents of Master Werner, and thus alludes to his perfor- 
mance at Mr. Kirchner’s popular concerts :— 


“On Thursday and Friday there appeared at these concerts a 
great musical wonder in the person of a little German boy named 
Werner, from Munich ; and should his life be spared, he is, we 
believe, destined to make a noise in the musical world. He is a 
pianist, and, although only ten years of age, the effect he produces 
on the instrument is truly wonderful, He performs with apparent 
ease the most intricate pieces—and all from memory ; aud the tone 
which he elicits is scarcely less or inferior to that for which Herr 
Dobler was so celebrated. His power is astonishing; let the 
listener shat his eyes, and he may fancy that an athletic man is 
playing. Time and firmness of touch are characteristics not to be 
overlooked in a pianist, and these the little phenomenon, Henri 
Werner, displays of the first order. We heard him on Friday in 
a Grand Concerto of Déhler’s, which he exetuted with a vigour 
and finish calculated to excite wonder. The air played with the 
left hand while in the treble the right revelled in a continual flood 
of notes, was in point of truthfulness and precision one of the most 
exquisite things we ever heard in a concert room. This wonderful 
ehild is to appear again, we perceive,on Monday next, and we 
recommend our friends not to lose the opportunity of hearing him.” 

Next month, we are told, the boy-pianist will make his 
first début before a London audience; we shall then be enabled 
to inform our readers how much of the provincial eulogia may 
be referred to truth ; how much to excitement, prejudice, or 
mistaken zeal. We trust that the magne lavished by the 
above writers may be justified by the performances of the 
youthful Heinrich Werner. 
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Our Srrap Back. 
ive shall be obliged to any kind friends who may be able and 
willing to contribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 

Nero anp Purtipor.—It is probable that Nero, the most 
cruel of the Roman Emperors, was the- first originator of 
public concerts. According to Suetonius, Nero, who pretended 
to excel both in vocal ard instrumental music, took all kinds 
of drugs to preserve his larynx in good order. The obligato 
applause of the Roman courtiers, nevertheless, did not satisfy 
his avidity for praise, and he went through the various cities 
of, Italy and Greece, giving concerts, at all of which he per- 
formed with brilliant success. . Nero, however, had a powerful 
means of preventing his auditors from hissing; those who were 
heard to express disapprobation of his singing were taken 
away privately and. executed. After Nero public concerts 
disappeared for many ages, and were not again heard of until 
Philidor, the famous chess-player, who was also a learned 
musician, gave one during Passion Week, at the Opera in 
Paris, in the year 1725.. The annual privilege was granted 
to Philidor, for the sum of 10,000 francs towards the funds of 
the Académie Royale de Musique, and by the agreement it was 
stipulated that no concert enterprise could be undertaken by 
any other speculator. 





Crepat Jupzus!—A Greek manuscript, of the sixth cen- 
tury, has been discovered at Athens, which, besides a treatise 
on Byzantine painting, is said to contain an account of the 
Daguerreotype process and hints for the manufacture of gun- 
cotton. In this manuscript, the art of produeing photographic 
pictures is called Heliotype.—American Sur. 





Waat 1s a Wirr?—There existé a legend in Sclavonia of 
a nocturnal dance, under the riame of ‘‘ The Dance of the 
Wilis.” The wilis are young maidens who, being betrothed, 
die before their wedding-day, and are supposed to find no rest 
in the tomb; for though life has fled, there remains to them 
an insatiable love of the dance. At midnight and in the bright 
moonlight, they rise in crowds, arrayed in their bridal dresses, 
wreathed with flowers and sparkling with jewels; their faces, 
though pale, have the beauty of youth, and winning smiles 
play upon their lips. Woe to the young. man whose evil 
destiny leads him within the reach of their perfidious fasci- 
nations !—to struggle or to escape is hopeless !—he is com- 
pelled to join their wild orgies, and to dance till, from ex- 
haustion, he sinks down and expires.—Henry Heine. [On 
this legend are founded the celebrated ballet of Giselle, and 
Loder’s beautiful opera of The Night Dancers.—En. ] 





», Overs Costume.—The proper dress for gentlemen who 
visit. the Opera consists of a dress coat, plain black or white 
neckcloth, and black or white trousers; waistcoats are left to 
the fancy of the wearer. It may be added, ‘that, although 
white trousers are admitted, black are preferred.— Opera Boz. 
[Althongh “waistcoats are left to the fancy of the wearer,” 
white or black are preferred to fancy waistcoats.—Eb. 


°F RA i 





~~ Vorrairn’s Opinton ‘or Musictans.—That Voltaire did 


“not ‘think highly of the intellectual capacity of musicians may 


be gathiéréd from his’ short and pithy i 
ve gathered trom, his. sho d pithy observation to Gretry, 
the French composer :-—<' Vous étes musicien, et vous avez de 


4 rs 


Pesprit!” But Voltaire, with all hia brilliant wit, said. many 





remarkabla.fon their. shallowness. 
Vivier would have answered-“him:—“ Vous n’étes pas 
musicien, e¢ yous avez de l'esprit'}”°*"" ~° TATais gH 


things which were, chiefly, : 


Ausrr.—This celebrated musician is passionately forid of 
riding, and composes the greater part’ of his operas oh ‘horse- 
back. A morning seldom passes without a ride in the Champs 
Elysées, and aride in the Champs Elysées is seldom accom- 
plished without the invention and completion of ‘a morceau, 
which, on returning home, Auber at once puts upon papéf. 








INTERNATIONAL Copyricnt.—In the Gazette of Aug.3}, 
1847, it was ordered that the authors, inventors, designers, 
&c., of any books, prints, sculptures, dramatic works, musical 
compositions, and other works of literature and the'fine arts 
(in which the laws of Great Britain give any pire of 
copyright to British subjects), first published’ within ‘the 
dominions of the states forming the Thuringian Union, should, 
after the 15th day of July, have the privilege of copyright 
therein, in the same manner and for the same period as-is 
enjoyed by British subjects, throughout Great Britain; subject 
to the same proviso as to registration. ‘The same-Gavette 
also contained an order in council, dated the 10th of Atigast, 
1847, by which the duty on books originally produced in ‘the 
United Kingdom and republished at-any place within the 
dominions of the said states was declared to be 2/..10s.. per 
cewt., and on books published or republished:at.,any <plate 
within the states, not being books originally produced:im ‘the 
United Kingdom, 15s. per cwt. On prints and: drawings, 
plain or ‘coloured, published within. the “said states; single; 
each one halfpenny; bound or sewn, the’dozen, three-half- 

Homsve Parack.—Mr. Barnum;\the renowned exhibitor 
of General Tom Thumb in this country about three yeat#'agé, 
erected, near New York, a spacious: pdlace in'the eastern style, 
the piazzas filled with latticework, “and the roof and W Ne 
surmounted with turrets and minarets. ‘The Americangnamed 
it ‘ Shingle Palace.”. Mr. Barnum himself called it.“ Humbug 
Palace,” in allusion to the means. whereby he obtained>his 
wealth. We trust that the result of his present speculation, 
with the celebrated Jenny Lind, will’enable Mr. Baratith, 
eighteen months hence, to erect another palace, in the western 
style, which the Americans may call “ Nightingale Palace,” 
and Mr. Barnum himself the ‘‘ Palace of Song,” in allusion to 
the great artist by whom he will, in all probability,-have 
acquired a second and more legitimate mine of wealth. 3 

.. Tue ABBEY Cuurcu,, SHERBORNE,—-Three years ago the 
repair and restoration of this noble and venerable building was 
an object of great solicitude with the inhabitants of Sherborne, 
as was announced about to take place, The historical as- 
sociations connected with this ‘church enhance its other claims 
upon our veneration. It was here the seat was placed of the 
first bishop who presided over the church in the western 
counties—the parent see from which those of Sarum, Bristol, 
Wells, and Exeter derived their existence.. It was founded in 
704. Its first bishop was Aldhelm, aman of extraordinary 
learning, among whose successors was Asser, the tutor, friend 
and biographer of Alfred the Great. As'a specimen ‘of eccle- 





siastical architecture, the Abbey’ Church of Sherborne claims 
our highest admiration.‘ Whether the repairs have , been 
accomplished we are: unaware.. Perhaps some of our,Sher- 
borne subscribers will inform us. 5 RM SRT 45 hitareds io 
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sono (ole UORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


ans d @no¥ 2) eee > 
THE EFFECT OF CHURCH MUSIC ON DIFFERENT MINDS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

§1z,—It seems to be the desire of “ A Layman,” to defend Pope 
Gregory’s melodies.on religious grounds, finding that there is no 
pouatbilty of doing so on musical footing.. I will meet him on his 
o#n groonds, and hope to show that he understands little of the 
be tien of the human mind, by holding that common musical 
effects ate best calculatéd’to inspire devotion and religious zeal. 

There are: three classes of worshippers—ihe true, the obedient, 
and the bigot. The true worshipper, echoing the Psalmist, cries, 
“ Sing ye eres with the understanding :” he feels that God is as 
awfdl as He is a just Being ; he loves the Church of Christ, and 
has thesoul ‘td enjoy elevated thoughts, whether in music or in 
‘prayer; the influences of his mind are raised by constantly living 
a pure’and pious life. Yes, ve bigots! the tone of mind of such a 
worshipper is sound; and being so it appreciates that which is lofty 
even in a i¢, and cannot substitute it for the mean, low, uninspiring 
strains, which represent to bis mind false devotion and affected 

titnility. " He feels that God a of us to dedicate our best 
talents ‘to Him, and to worship Him in as intelligent’ a manner as 
frail man can devise. 
‘> Fhe true worshipper knows that singing is an act more essentially 
of praise (except on solemn occasions) than a dull service of ren- 
dering:thanks._ He is enlightened, and therefore a supporter of all 
that tends to develope the human mind ; he encourages the indus- 
trious and worthy, because he knows that God enjoins him to do 
“80. “He teusons like a.man, not like a brute ; he seeks no artifice 
a up particular religious sects ; is not a selfish schemer to keep 
sdown the midd-of man to serve interested ends ; nor a dull pated 


osinger!of. psalms and Pope Gregory’s petty melodies. No, all such 
ae 4f policy belong to the = at Scbebinpetr I have to deal 
1a 


rst, the:abedient worshipper. | He is one who blindly, good- 
atured}y, mixed with selfishness, follows the leaders of sectarianism ; 
he does as they do; he prays as they pray ; he-singsas they sing. 
If he be wrong, he blames his leaders, and in their success. he 
‘beattily rejoices ;-he isthe very essence of politeness. He is, of 
ce Pate mont pcre by bigots, who play: on his- credulity, and 
thus, through him, maintain their power. But is such a worshipper 
reapeble of elevated thoughts? Is he to be the main prop of the 
“Church of Christ ? ill_ his mere cruciform appearance, and 
-' thoughtless adherence to Christianity, preserve the faith? Will 
Shis apeich mind’lead the wise ?' Is he to be put up as a model of 
“piety, who in‘all, save outwatd signs, is a stranger to noble aspira- 
tions ?..No! the time is past when such a worshipper can play 
woe more intelligent men ; for they have seen, by sad experience, 
that sucha dupe, is as capable of dishonest practices in the world, 
as he is to practise hypocrisy towards God himself. The Church 
of God must not be trusted, therefore, in such hands. 
* ‘I niow come'to the Bigot worshipper. He is the framer and 
supporter of sects, the lover of self; the oppressor of others, the 
friend .of cants, the enemy of education, Why does he prefer 
bad music to good? Why.will he hear charity children chanting 
in an almost laughable manner, without regret; nay, more, giveth 
he filthy lucre to assist their senseless, ifreverent jargon ? Does 
he fancy that Christianity would, in some-measure, lose its strong- 
hold, if intelligent utterance, accompanied with noble music, were 
heard among the saints? ° Bigotry wears so saintly a guise, that the 
questions here put scarcely ‘serve to shock the obedient and bigot 
worshippers ; but, nevertheless, the answers they involve are neither 
flattering to the profession nor professors of religion ; so in all con- 
venient speed, it would be much safer (to take it on no higher 
even ay to court.the opinions of the wise, rather than leave re- 
igion in the hands of the selfish and benighted, who reason on the 
su more like unbelievers than followers of Christ. It is mad- 
ness to euppone that what charmed the ears of worshippers before 


music was developed as a science, can similarly effect us-now. The’ 


ear is a part of the mind which admits of equal culture, and when 
cultivated rejects mean music. True, if we admit that we are a 
refined pwhat excuse -has the bigot for pressing upon us 
music could only move the selfish and vulgar ? 

I hope I have shewn that noble amusie is best calculated for noble 





minds; and that noble minds are best .calculated:to maintain the 
Church. of Christ. 

I have not entered into the late inquiry of Pope .Gregory’s 
melodies, so ably discussed by “ An Organist,” because I know 
that the question is not so much a musical one as.a Popish and 
political ; but having treated it on these latter grounds, I will offer 
a word respecting the musical qualities of the above melodies. 
First of all, I do not think that the melodies are, properly speaking , 
Pope Gregory’s, for three reasons—a melodic idea or strain is com- 
posed of certain progressive intervals, a fixed accent, and a given 
rhythm. _ If any of these be altered, the strain partakes of a new 
character, and may, indeed, be viewed as a new idea. Admitting 
that the first of these is retained (which. is not quite certain) are 
not the more essential qualities constituting an idea entirely altered 
in these melodies to suit the. English-Church? Then why call 
new phraseology old, merely because. a few notes (which without 
accent and rhythm are but vague sounds) were set down by a 
Pope? . If the, same license were generally allowed, the present 
composers would have little trouble in making past melodies pre- 
sent. As to the notion that the great masters founded their music 
on the Pope’s melodies, it is a perfectly absurd one, inasmuch as they 
knew not the characteristic phraseology of any of them. This 
thoughtless notion arose from the fact of all great composers choos- 
ing few notes within an octave for their principal subjects ; but 
their reason for so doing is a very different one from that which 
some surmise, being rather a necessity in the construction, of har- 
mony to avoid the parts crossing each other, and to preserve, vocal 
part writing free from all needless difficulties and skips. Great 
composers look upon these subjects, or melodies, merely as (it were) 
the bricks to build up a mansion; but Pope Gregory’s admirers, 
alias the Puseyite tools, alias the akers of the.established 
and reformed Church, view them in the light of well-built and 
splendid mausions!! Christian patriarchs should be above col- 
lecting such mean stuff as were put together in the darkest ages 
of popery and superstition : it were ‘a worthier proceeding to en- 
courage musicians of our day to write musie for the Church, (for 
there is room left them to improve {t,) and be more acceptable to 
God than exercising false humility when singing His. praise, or 
groaning out slow tunes to words of the very opposite character.— 
I am, Sir, your’s obliged, Frencu Fiowens. 





SOCIAL POSITION OF MUSICAL PROFESSORS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) ’ 
Sizn,—The spirit as well as the wording of Dr. Dearle’s letter 


' does him infinite credit. The very thing he glances at is much wanted, 


and his proposition seems to come before us at that period most 
condutive to its success. The exaltation of the art of music, and 
also of musicians, as a body, is of paramount importance, and ‘is 
everywhere felt by the right-minded professor, go where you will: 
There may be, and there will be, many diversities of opinion on 
the best mode by which the object sought for may be gained. 
Nature has not enacted any canons for the avoiding of diversities 
of opinions, and the establishment of consent touching matters that 
do not admit of sensible or mathematical demonstration. Let us 
hope then for a fair discussion upon a thing'so vitally necessary to 
all. The proposition of Dr. Dearle’s is anxiously looked for ; and 
I, for one, hope it will lead to the result he seeks. There ‘was a 
time when the mere player of this or that instrument could “ set 
himself up” as a teacher. That time is among the past. The in- 
structor of the present, requires a multitude’ of appliances in con- 
jurction with mere playing. Experience proves that there can be 
no limit to systems or methods of instruction, whether im muste or 
science. The manner of teaching'will always be subject to modi~ 
fications, though the principles, or facts, remain the same, The 
capacities of pupils are so vatied, as well as their physical powers, 
and these lead to new modes of illustration, and become’ st led 
new systems of instruction ;-how great then the judgment, how 
fertile the brain of the master, who vow ventures the part of the 
vocal or instrumental professor! How gifted in temper, as well as 
in that art, most difficult, of conveying one’s ideas to another, with 
a view to improvement! The best method, after all, is that which 
the teacher’ has by ‘study or invention: made his own: for in 
portion to hiv'zeal or’ anxiety forthe success of his system, be 
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the pains he will take with his pupil. Here the most opposite 
plans are brought into play to arrive at the object desired. The 
reason is, says a most judicious critic, that the art of instruction 
depends to a very secondary extent upon methods. The fuct is, 
the secret lies in sympathy with the pupil, a thorough mastery of 
the subject, delight in the art, and extreme patience. To these add 
the very necessary adjuncts of the professor being a thorough gen- 
tleman, in edueation, manners; and habits, and you have a being 
well able to sustain his position, his rank in intellectual feeling, with 
that of the clergyman, the lawyer, or the medical man. Why then 
should not the educated and sterling musician (asks Dr. Dearle) 
have his association as other bodies have? Of all professions, that 
of muasi¢ seems to produce sympathies in each other the most cold 
and leaden ; hence arises the feeling that the amount of knowledge 
is small, and associations narrow. The critics in art, generally, do 
little or nothing to promote it, but opinions ex-cathedra they volun- 
teer in abundance. When an artist proclaims the low state of art, 
there is this to be said for his consistency—that his own words 
generally furnish apt and indisputable evidence of the fact. 
Frenchmen genetally feel a national pride in upholding and de- 
fending the arts of their own country. Yet many are ready to 
prove that their school of art is the only right school that has 
flourished since the beginning of the world. Englishmen, who, it 
must be confessed know little about the matter, seldom talk of the 
merits, but of the demerits, of their artists. Such are the opinions 
of one who knew the world well. In the cause which Dr. Dearle 
advocates, let all rush to support a proposition so well calculated 
to raise the professors of art divine on a pedestal commensurate 
With its importance in the social world, and sympathetic influences 
over everything civilised and refined, no matter the variety of 
oo of constitutions, educations, tempers, and distempers (as 

eremy Taylor says), hopes, interests, and weaknesses, degrees of 
light, and degrees of understanding ; it is impossible all should be 
of one mind, but in the proposition expounded by Dr. Dearle there 
will not, I feel, be a difference of opinion as regards its importance 
aud influence in favor of music ‘and musicians. The pages of the 
Musical World will never be more gracefully devoted than on this 


subject, and with best wishes for its success, I am, faithfully yours, 


Wm. Asputt. 





GREGORIANISM. 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Dear Siz,—I think it unfortunate that the ruse of a sham 
Parish Organist, to obviate the exposure of the Gregorian retro- 
gradation, and its purpose, by means of a personal and slanderous 
attack upon another subject, should have succeeded so well in your 
paper. I think I know who is the contriver. I am told that he is 
a sharebroker ; and that he is the organist at a District Church at 
the north end of Liverpool. 

As this sham Parish Organist leaves us.in ignorance of his parish 
church, attendances, and income, I will kindly supply him with 
some other particulars. A fellow traveller in Belgium became so 
much enainoured with the beauty of some of the churches there, 
and with the splendour of the music and forms of worship therein 
perrermed, that his continual dream was to buy a handsome crucifix. 

pon one of his business visits to Liverpool, he went to assist at a 
Tractarian morning service, at the Church-in-the-fields ; and when 
he again met me, lie expressed himself much displeased—he said 
it was too bad. 

Like myself, my friend dissents from the Christianity of Me- 
digevalism ; but we agree in our high respect for the very excellent 

riesthood, and the people of that religion, because they act in it 
the force of their earliest impressions. And, like myself, my 
friend dissents from the propriety of a retrogration of the Scriptural 
Church of England into that medievalism, because the to-be- 
fespected priesthood and the people of that church have had the 
advantage to have their earliest impressions made directly by the 
Holy Scriptures. Habitually I entertain a high respect for the 
Clergy ; and more especi for those of our national Church, 
who act consistently with the intentions of the English Reformation. 
As for the musieal professors, I think they have generally been 
misled by the influence of a certain. learned Doctor, who appears 
unidera variety of signatures for the purpose, to work out the musical 
retrogradation. 





| 


With regard to the ‘rival in my profession upon ‘whom I would 
vent my ge spleen,” the District Organist has done me com- 
plete injustice. I have ever thought and spoken of him as a very 
highly accomplished organist. But I neither think or say an 
further, except as to the ignorance which made him prone savatte 
Gregorianism. With respect to the eighty chorales (vulgarly, psalm 
and hymn tunes) which were being introduced, to the exclusion of 
the previously superior harmony which had been used for the 
church service, 1 felt it my duty to write that “they are intricate 
for the choir, and impracticable for the congregation ; that Doge 
berry says that to read and to write comes by nature ; that t 
harmonising has most certainly the same origin—for I can find no 
trace of Art in that which has come within the scope of my ob- 
servation ; and that the harmony in the manuscript, and t 
forty of the published chorales, which I have perused, may be 
most aptly compared to that in certain quadrilles {and waltzes, in 
respect of the eccentricity in the choice of its chords, and of their 
frequently unauthorised composition.” 

Since T wrote the above, 1 was induced by a professor of class- 
singing, to plod through all the eighty chorales of the friend of the 
Parish Organist, in the course of which I had, egy my 8 
for my labour. When the work was first published, a friend offered 
me a copy for inspection. I tried to do as my friend requested ; 
but in the course of the first three bars, I exclaimed to myself, 
“This man is not a musician!” and I closed the book. 

In one of Webbe’s glees we have— 

.“ A generous friendship no cold medium knows— 

Burns with onE love—with one affection glows. 

OnE should our interest—one our passions be ; 

My friend should Hate the man that injures me.” 
The Parish Organist, being about the only musical friend of the 
author of the chorales, was, perhaps, right to endeavour to vindicate 
him. He has, however, been monstrously unfortunate in_ his 
endeavour. The hundredth psalm tune, which he has quoted, is 
simply and artfully harmonised. I doubt that the Parish Organist 
has ever played the chorales, or he would not ha¥e been so unfor- 
tunate as to place the hundredth psalm tune in juxta position with 
the same tune (No, 35) of the chorales. Nay, even the atthor 
himself has considered it so impracticable, that he turned it into 
another form, in which “ providence has so guided his unattful 
pen” as to leave it entirely dismal and beemonnrait y's ra 





DON JUAN IN THE THEATRE. 
Concluded from our last, 


In 1669, another French version, written by the actor Dus- 
menil (who as a poet called himself “‘Rosomon),” was pro- 
duced at the Theatre du Marrais, under the title of Le Festin 
de Pierre ; ou, ’ Athée Foudroyé. Here two of Don Juan's 
comrades in wickedness die at the supper table, and afterwards 
appear to him as warning spirits, The younger Corneille, 
who wrote a fourth French version, followed closely on the 
steps of Moliére, and may almost be called a versifier of his 
work. 

The four French plays seem all to have been known to our 
countryman, Thomas Shadwell, who produced an English 
version called the Libertine, which was produced at Dorset 
Gardens in 1676. Here, in addition to his other delinquencies, 
Don John (as he is called) caused his own father to be 
murdered ; and when he is carried away by devils, two friends 
who have accompanied him to the churchyard have already 
been swallowed up by the yawning earth. The last lines, in 
which the unrepenting Don John defies the statue, are some- 
what bombastic, but are not without power :— 

“ These things I see with wonder, but no feat. 
Were all the elements to be confounded, 
And shuffled all into their former chaos ; 
Were seas of sulphur apes gees about me, 
And all mankin i 
I could not fear; nor foal the least remorse ; 
To the last instant I would dare thy power.” 
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' Although Shadwell seems to have been the first English 
writer who miade the story of Don Juan the subject of an 
entire play, the incident of the libertine inviting the statue to 
supper was known and used here some years before—viz., in 
a play by Sir Aston Cokain, called Ovid's Tragedy, and 
published in 1669. Here one of the characters invites a 
corpse to supper. 

* About fifty years after he had been “‘ used up” in French, 
he wandered back into the Italian language, and Goldoni, the 
celebrated writer of comedies, made him the hero of a five-act 
play, which, remembering his name, he entitled Don Giovanni 
Tenorio; osia, il Dissoluto Piunto. This play so far 
approaches the original one by Molina that we find again the 
three female personages. Nevertheless, as the incident of the 
* stone guest” is omitted, the whole story loses its significance. 
The Italians, who took up the subject after Goldoni, felt this 
deficiency, and restored the statue to its accustomed niche in 
the story. 4 

Don Juan had now figured as a hero in regular drama, 
melo-drame, and Ballet, for an entertainment of the last-men- 
tioned kind was produced about 1765, and is interesting 
from the fact that music was composed for it by the great 
musician Gliick. He next found his way into opera, and a 
musical drama called J Convitato di Pietra; osia, Il Dissoluto, 
was composed by Vincenzia Righini, then about seventeen 
years of age, in 1777. In the libretto of this opera, there 
are again three women, Donna Anna, Donna Isabella (an- 
swering to Mozart’s Elvira); and the Fisher Girl. The 
libertine is supposed to be a Neapolitan. 

Righini’s opera was soon forgotten, and the next version 
wascthe chef d’ceuvre of Mozart, the libretto for which was 
written by Lorenzo da Ponte. This Version of ‘the story is too 
present to our readers to render any description necessary. 
The great deviation from the story, as treated by previous hands, 
consists in the omission of the return visit paid by Don Juan 
to the statue, the catastrophe being brought about in the 
supper scene, 

In this country, long after Shadwell’s play was forgotten, 
and long before Mozart’s opera was produced, this story kept 
its place on the stage, as a pantomime of action, entitled Don 
Juan; or, the Libertine Destroyed. The character of the 
libertine was a well-known part of the celebrated John Palmer, 
and the servant, called Scaramouch, was represented by the 
clown, Delpini. The production of Mozart’s great work was 
followed by an innumerable multitude of burlesques, of which 
Giovanni in London, once identified with Madame Vestris, 
proved the most permanent. We flatter ourselves that the 
above is a pretty accurate account of the dramatic career of 
El Burlador de Sevilla. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
(From a private letter.) 
MaYENcr, 13th August. 

Dear »—Pleading guilty, before being accused, saves 

a world of words in self-defence, and puts the culprit, at the 
same time, under the shelter of the pity generally bestowed on 
a“ knocked-down man.” J thus plead guilty. I forgot the 
Musical World, and the promised musical chat from Germany, 
altogether; when, lo! behold, B— walked in to my virtuous 
and humble retreat at the —— Hotel to-day, and, after the 
first jovial exchange of boisterous salutes, shook—“ not his 
gory ead ”—but the last number of the World before my 
ewildered eyes, whereupon ‘my conscience began to thump, 

ike Jullien’s big * monstte dram,” and I would fain have liked 

rather the torture of another performance of the Zempesia than 





to have thus suddenly been reminded of my “breach of 
promise.” 

N.B.—If there was anything that acted as balm to my 
wounded feelings, it was the two-lined judgment at the coin- 
mencement, “in re,’ Aspull v. Flowers. 

I copy from the Mayence Zeitung the judgment in te 
Schlesinger : —‘‘ Nuremburg, 16 July. To-day the late 
musicseller of Paris, Maurice Schlesinger, appeared before the 
jury, and was condemned to three months’ imprisonment, and 
costs, for having, on the 7th of September, 1849 (at the Hétel 
at Késen), uttered sundry speeches, which are judged to be 
offensive to his Majesty ( Majestatsbeleidigungen), in presence 
of some of the ladies of the Countess of Liegnitz. Liszt was 
amongst the witnesses.” Not knowing your principles about 
music on Sundays, letters, &c., &c., I add from the same 
paper a judgment (from the same town) against a highly- 
respected citizen, for having uttered sacrilegious speeches (?), of 
six months’ imprisonment. 

I took B--— to see the gigantic establishment of the music- 
seller, Schott ; and, to heighten his astonishment at the /éétle 
city, which is formed by the houses—one for printing; another 
for engraving; ditto for lithographing ; ditto, type foundry ; 
papermaking ; ditto, pianoforte, &c., &c.—I told him that, in 
Mayence, there are music lessons given for 6 kreutzers (2d?), 
and the highest price amounts only to 1 florin (1s. 8d.), and 
yet there is an establishment for the publication of music which, 
for size, outdoes anything of which we have an idea in 
England. 

There is a new manager for the Mayence Theatre, who’ has 
deposited a large sum of money, to give credit to his enter- 
prise. There is to be a good opera, besides the drama; and 
the clever conductor of the orchestra, ‘‘ Music director Fis- 
cher,” is a valuable acquisition to the former. Why 
Macfarren not take a trip to Germany, and bring his operas 
out? Iam convinced that he would have success here. I 
played his overture to Don Quixote, and what I could else re+ 
collect of the airs of the same opera, at a musical soirée, 
where all the ** Kenners” were assembled; and the effect was 
such as to warrant the above assertion. He would finden 
excellent translator for the librettos in Mr. Gollmick, ‘at 
Frankfort, who translated also Balfe’s operas. I hope Mae- 
farren may be persuaded; his merit ought to gain European 
fame. 

There is a new law in Prussia, which forbids actors and 
singers to appear under an assumed name; and a poor actress 
was fined the other day at Berlin for the said offence. Aloys 
Schmitt, the staunch upholder of the good old school; ‘has 
been presented by the King of Bavaria with the order of St. 
Michael, ‘ pour le merite,” and by the University with the 
diploma of Doctor of Music. In June last there was a per- 
formance, at the Court at Munich, of J/ Matrimonio Segreto ;” 
all the performers were amateurs of high life. Prince Adal- 
bert of Bavaria sang and performed the chief bass part in an 
admirable manner. Saphir, the celebrated wit and critic, has 
established, under high protection, a school for actorsat Vienna. 
If acceptable to your readers, I will send you some more 
scraps hereafter. Yours, &c., X. 





Mr. Honey, the clever actor of eccentric comedy and. burlesque, 
who lately shared with Flexmore the honours of the Christmas 
pantomimes at the Princess's Theatre, has been engaged to supply 
the place of the late Mr. Munyard, at the Adelphi Theatre. 

Cant Ecxert. — This eminent musician, who has passed the 
season in London, has gone to Brighton, in order to devote himself 
with more tranquillity to the:composition of some new works, In 
less than a month he will pro to Paris. sorts 
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_ « MUSIC.IN HUMBLE LIFE, 
From Dickens's “ Household Words.” 


~Mustc—that is, classical music—has’ of late years been 
gradually descending from the higher to the humbler classes. 
The Muse is changing her associates; she is taking up with 
the humble and needy, and leaves nothing. better to her 
aristocratic friends than their much-loved Italian Opera. It is 
to the masses that she awards some of her choicest scientific 
gifts.. She. has of late years permeated and softened the hard 
existence.of the artisan and the labourer. 

It..was not always thes. There was an‘ olden tine’ in 
England.when Music was more assiduously cultivated among 
. thehigher and educated classes than it has been in more modern 
days. In the sixteenth century, knowledge of music, and 
skill in its performance, were deemed indispensable to persons 
ofcondition. Queen Elizabeth, among her other vanities, was 
proud of her musical powers, and not a little jealous of her 
unhappy rival, the Queen of Scots, on account of her pro- 
ficiency in this accomplishment. The favourite vocal music of 
that day consisted of the madrigals of the great Italian and 
English masters—those wonderful works of art, which, like 
the productions of ancient Grecian sculpture, have baffled all 
attempts.at modern imitation. Yet every well-educated lady 
on,geutleman was expected to take a part in those profound 
and complicated harmonies; and at a social meeting to decline 
doing:#0, op the score of inability, was regarded asa proof of 
rudeness and low-breeding. In Morley’s very curious book, 
the ‘' Introduction to Practical : Music,” a gentleman is repre- 
sented. as, seeking musical instruction in consequence of a 
mortification of this kind. ‘Supper being ended,” says he, 
‘and musicke books, according to the custom, being brought 
to the table, the mistress of the:house'presented me with’ a part, 

mestly requesting meto sing; but when, after many excuses, 

protested unfainedly that I could not, everie one began to 
wonder, yea, some whispered to others, demanding how I was 
brought up.” ‘ 

Music. declined in England. along with manners. In the 
middle.of the last century, a period rivaling the days of Charles 
the Second in moral profligacy, Lord Chesterfield, who of course 
expressed the fashionable feeling of the time, advised his son 
tojesehew the practice of music, as unbecoming a gentleman. 
This feeling, we need scarcely say, has long passed away ; 
some.of our most accomplished amateurs of both sexes being 
found in the highest circles of society. 

‘Lraces, however, of the ancient and extensive cultivation of 
music were never entirely obliterated ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, they existed, along with more primitive manners, in 
the more remote districts of the country. In some of the 
northern counties, particularly Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
inhabitants, have from time immemorial been remarkable 
for skill in vocal harmony, and for their knowledge of the 
old part-music of the English school. As these districts have 
gradually become the seats of manufactures, the same musical 
habits have been kept up among the growing population; and 
s0 salutary have these habits been found—so conducive to 
order, temperance, and industry—that many. great. manufac- 
turers have encouraged them by furnishing to their workpeople 
the means of. musical instruction. 

The,Messrs, Stratt, of Derby, trained: some of their brawny 
work«men into a band, and many of them could step from thé 
forge into the orchestra, and perform some of the most com- 
plicated’ pieces, by English ‘and ‘foreign. composers, in a 
erellituble style. ie +9 

Another set of harmonious blacksmiths:awaken. the echoes 





| of the remotest’Welsh mountains, "The correspondent ‘of’ a 


London ‘paper, while visiting “Merthyr, “was exceedit ly, 
pussted 7 Hearing boys ‘in the Cyfarthfa works Wiblottog tee 
rarely heard except in the fashionable ball-room, opera-house, 
or drawing-room.’ He afterwards discovered that the pro- 
prietor of the works, Mr.’ Robert Crawshay, had established 
among his men a brass band, which practises once a week 
throughout the year. They have the good fortune to be Jed | 
by a man (one of the ‘roll-turners’) who must have had some~" 
where a .superior musical education, ‘ T had the pleasure of 
hearing them play, and was astonished at their proficiency. 
They number sixteen instruments, I heard them. erloriy 
the overtures to Zampa, TheCaliph of Bagdad, and Fra iavolo, 
Vivi tu, some concerted music from Rodverto, Don Giovanni, 
and Lucia, with a quantity of waltzes, polkas, and dance 
music. The bandmaster had them under excellent control ; 
he everywhere took the time well, and the instruments pre= 
served it, each taking up his lead with spirit and accuracy ; 
in short, I have seldom heard a regimental band more perfect 
than this’ handful of workmen, located (far from any place 
where they might command the benefit of hearing other 
bands) in the mountains of Wales. . The great body of men 
at these works are extremely proud of their musical’ per- 
formances, and like to’ boast of them, I have ‘been told it 
cost Mr. Crawshay great’ pains and expense to bring this band 
to its present excellent condition. — If so, he now has his. 
reward. ‘Besides this, he has shewn what the intellectuat 
capacity of the workman is equal to; and, above all, he hag’ 
provided a rational and refined amusement for classes ° whose 
leisure time would otherwise promably have been less credit- 
ably spent than in‘learning or listening to music. oe 
hye and assis f these men ‘appear ‘to have been 
decidedly improved by these softening influences. They ate 
peaceful and simple. ‘‘ During a stay of several weeks in the 
town,” says the same authority, “I neither saw nor heard of 
altereations or fighting. The man, on his return from labour, 
usually washes (the colliers and miners invariably wash every 
day from head to foot), pats on another coat, and sits down'to 
his meal of ‘potatoes, meat, and tea, or broth, and bread and 
cheese, as the case may be. His wife and children, comtortably 
clothed and cheerful, sit down with him. — Afterwards he goes to 
a neighbour’s house, or receives some friends of his own, when 
they discuss the news and light gossip affecting their class, or 
talk over the success or difficulties attending their work and 
their prospects as regards the future. Visiting many of theit 
houses at night, I saw numbers of such groups; in one instance 
only I saw them drinking beer, and that was at a kind of house- 
warming, one of the body having that night taken possession of 
the neatly furnished house where I found them assembled. 

These are, indeed, only insulated good effects wrought by 
private individuals; but their beneficial effects have led to and 
helped on the systematic cultivation of music as a branch of 
popular education, under the direct sanction and authority of 
the Government; and the labours of Mr. Hullah, who was 
chosen as the agent in this good work, have been attended 
with a degree of success far beyond anything that could have 
been anticipated. a 

Mr. Hullah had turned his attention to the subject of popular 
instruction in, music, before the matter was taken up by the 
Government, and had examined the methods of tuition adopted 
in various parts of the Continent. An_ investigation of ‘the 
system of Wilhem, which had: been formally sanctioned by the 
French Government, induced him to attempt its introduction, 
in a modified form, into this country; and he had ‘an oppor- 
tunity of doing so by being appointed to instrict in vocal 
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music the pupils of the\training-school at Battersea, then re- 
cently. opened under the.direction of the National Society. In 
February. 1840, he. gave. his first, lesson to a class of about 
twenty boys, and from this small beginning sprang the great 
movement which speedily extended over the kingdom. The 
success of these lessons attracted the notice of the Committee 
of the Privy Council, who undertook the publication of the 
work containing. the:adaptation of the Wilhem system to En- 
glish use; and.under the sanction of the Committee, three classes 
were. opened in Exeter Hall for schoolmasters or teachers in 
elementary schools, each class limited to one hundred persons ; 
‘and. a fourth class, of the same number, for female teachers. 
These classes were opened in February, and March, 1841. 
Their expenses were defrayed partly from’ small payments 
made by, the pupils themselves, and partly by a subscription 
raised among a.few distinguished friends of education. It is 
worthy of, particular notice (as an erroneous impression has 
existed on the subject) that the Government has never con- 
tributed a shilling to the support of any of Mr. Hullah’s 
classes; .though the official countenance and encouragement 
of the Conimittee of Council certainly contributed much to 
Mr,..Hullah’s, success. 

.Many.,applications for similar instructions having been 
made» by..persons, not engaged in teaching, the elementary 
classes were thrown open to the public; and in the spring of 
1841 these applications became so numerous, that it was 
found mecessary to engage the Great Room at Exeter Hall 
apd.several of the smaller rooms. 

These first courses of elementary lessons being ended, an 
Upper, School. was opened, in December, 1841, for the practice 
of choral music, to.enable those pupils who might desire it to 
keep pp.and increase the knowledge they had acquited. This 
class was joined by about 250 persons., 

» The first great choral meeting of Mr. Hullah’s classes were 
held,.in April, 1842, About 1500 persons sang, of whom 
the, majority, were. adults, who, a year before, had possessed 
no, knowledge of music... During the year following, 861 
pexsons, joined  the,.elementary classes, and 1465 became 
members of the Upper Schools, which were increased in num- 
ber from one to three. 

Of these Upper Schools, Mr. Hullah himself says— 

‘* They consist of persons of both sexes, of nearly all ages, 
and nearly all ranks; for I think it would be difficult to name 
a class or calling, of which they do not include some repre- 
sentative. ..We have clergymen, lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, 
clerks, mechanics, , soldiers, and, of course, many school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. The large number of females, 
besides distinguishing us broadly from those musical societies 
called'Social Harmonists and Glorious Apollos and the like 
—relics of an age when men were not at all times fit company 
for women—besides producing that courteous and scrupulous 
tone, which female influence must, produce wherever it has 
fair. play, removes the only objection. which can reasonably be 
mde. to this kind of social recreation, that it carries individuals 
away from their: homes, and breaks up family circles ; for our 
meetings include many‘a family circle entire—husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, parents and children ; and these 
in many instances, taught by one another.” is oR 

When the singing . classes were opened in Exeter Hall, 

other, classes were also opened, also under the. sanction. of the 
Committee of Council, for totally different objects ;. instruction 
in Model Drawing, Writing, Arithmetic, and Chemistry. 
The receipts ‘from the singing classes, during 1841, 1842, and 
1843, realised’ a: net surplus. above expeniliture, of 11224. ; 
but nearly the whole of this sum. was employed in meeting the 





losses on the other classes, in every one of ‘which there was a 
deficit. From the very heavy rent, too,-demandeéd for Exeter 
Hail, it was thought advisable to quit that place, and transfer 
the singing classes to the Apollonicon Rooms in St.’Martin’s 
Lane, till the plan then formed, for the erection ‘of a building 
at once less expensive and better fitted for the accommodation 
of the classes than Exeter Hall, could be carried into effect. * 

This plan has been accomplished by the erection ‘of the 
edifice in Long Acre, called St. Martin’s Hall. The funds 
for this purpose were raised by the persevering exertions of 
Mr. Hullah, aided by liberal advances made by private 
individuals, subscriptions, and contributions of the pupils, in 
testimony of their sense of the advantage they derived from 
the schools, and the profits of a’séries of great Choral Concerts 
given, for several seasons, in Exeter‘Hall. The first'stone of 
the building was laid by the Earl of Carlisle on the 26th of 
June, 1847; and the first public meeting in the Great Hall 
was held on the 11th of February last. The edifice, though 
rendered fit for present use, is not yet fully completed, in 
consequence of a portion of the ground forming its site being 
still under an unexpired lease. When finished, the ‘great 
concert-hall will be 120 feet long, 55 wide, and 40 high} 
and will afford accommodation for three thousand persons. 
There are also a lecture-room, which can hold five*hundred 
persons, three spacious class-rooms, and a large room intended 
as a library of music and musical literature. . 

At St. Martin’s Hall there are now about 1400 persons ‘in'” 
various stages of instruction; about 450 in the first upper ' 
school, about 250 in the second, and ‘the remainder in thie” 
elementary classes. The’ pupils’ belong to every class’ and’ 
calling ; the highest ranks of the aristocracy, the members, of” 
almost every trade and profession; -the industrious mechanic — 
and workman ; and they gil mingle.in pne-common pursuit, 
without regard to station or degree; and with the. Gtmodt © 
harmony of feeling. There is a due admixture of the'softer ‘ 
sex ; and the meetings of the:classes are characterised by’ such” 
uniform propriety and decorum, that the most serapulotia® 
parents allow their children, without hesitation,'to attend them, 

There are several other places in the Metropolis where Mri“ 
Hullah’s system of teaching is in operation. He has been”’ 
appointed Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, in“? 
which seminary music forms a regular part of the Theological’’’ 
Course ; a knowledge of this art being regarded as so conducive’ * 
to the usefulness of a clergyman, that its acquirement, to”® 
certain extent, is rendered imperative on the students ‘of’ 
divinity. At the Charterhouse, a succession of singing-classés — 
has been maintained for these five or six years, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. . 


Mr. Park.—A correspondent ‘inquites whether this ‘eminent 
sculptor ever made busts of the Earl of Dundonald (the hero of the 
Basque Roads), and Sir Harry Smith’ (the hero of Aliwal) ?— Yes, 
in 1847, They are among the best works of Mr. Andrew Park. 
We believe they are not at present in Glasgow. __ ’ 

Hayrmarxet.—Her Majesty and his oyal Highness Prince 
Albert and suite horioured this theatre on Wednesday evening to 
witness the Willow Copse performed by the ‘Adélphi ‘compaiy- 
The pieces were acted, by special desire, in the were | order 
The Double bedded Room, the Hippopotamus, -and the Willow ~ 
Copse last. — ' Yat Sgro} 

Signor Lasracne.— We understand that this great. artist mas;' 
just given a new proof of his loyalty to the director of Her Ma : 
‘Theatre, by signing a fresh engagement with that gentleman | for, 
term of three years. ee 
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Scorr.— With far less classical learning, fewer images derived 
from ‘travelling, inferior information on many historical subjects, 
and a mind of less impassioned and energetic cast, our own Sir 
Walter is far more deeply read in that book which is ever the same 
—the human heart. is is his unequalled excellence: there he 
stands without a rival since the days of Shakespere. It is to this 
cause that his astonishing success has been owing. We feel in his 
characters that it is not romance, but real life which is represented. 
Every word that is said, especially in the Scotch novels, is nature 
itself. Homer, Cervantes, Shakespere, and Scott, alone have pene- 
trated the deep substratum of character, which, however disguised 
by the varieties of climate and government, is at bottom everywhere 
the same ; and thence they have a responsive echo in every human 
heart, Every man who reads these admirable works, from the 
North Cape to Cape Horn, feels that what the characters they 
contain are made to say, is just what would have occurred to them- 
selves, or what they ~ heard said by others as long as they 
lived, Nor is it only in the delineation of character, and the know- 
ledge of human nature that the Scottish novelist, like his great 
predecessors, is but for them without a rival. Powerful in the 
‘pathetic, admirable in dialogue, unmatched in description, his 
writings captivate the mind by the powerful interest they maintain. 
He has carried romance out'of thejregion of imagination and sensi- 
bility into the walks of actual life.—Mr. Alison’s Essays. 

TuroporE Hoox,—I remember one day, at Sydenham, Mr. 
Theodore Hook coming in unexpectedly to dinner, and amusing 
us very much with his talent at extempore verse. He was then a 

outh, tall, dark, and of a good person, with small eyes, and 
tures more round than weak—a face that had character and 
humour, but no refinement. His extempore verses were really 
‘surprising. It is easy enough to extemporise in {talian—one only 
wonders how, in a language in which everything conspires to render 
verse-making easy, and it is difficult. to avoid rhyming, this talent 
should be so much cried u ps but in English it is another matter. 
T have known but one other person besides Hook who could 
extemporise in English, and he wanted the confidence to do it in 
public. Of course, I speak..of rhyming. Extempore blank verse, 
with a little practice, would be found aseasy in English as rhyming 
is in Italian. In Hook the faculty was very unequivocal. He 
could not have been aware of all the visitors, still less of the subject 
of conversation, when he came in, and he talked his full share till 
¢alled upon; yet he ran his jokes and his verses upon us all in the 
@asiest manner, saying something characteristic of everybody, or 
avoiding it with a pun ; and he introduced so agreeably a piece of 
village scandal, upon which the party had been rallying Campbell, 
that the poet, though not unjealous of his dignity, was, perhaps, the 
most pleased of us all. Theodore afterwards sat down to the piano- 
forte, and, enlarging upon this subject, made an extempore parody 
of a modern opera, introducing sailors and their clap-traps, rustics, 
&c., and making the poet and his supposed flame the hero and the 
heroine. He parodied music as ma as words, giving us the most 
received cadences and flourishes, and calling to mind (not without 
some hazard to his filial duties) the common-places of the pastoral 
songs and duets of the last half-century ; so that if Mr. Dignum, 
the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, he would have doubted 
whether to take it as an affront or a compliment. Campbell 
certainly took the theme of the parody as a compliment; for, 
having | drank a little more wine than usual that evening, and 
happening to wear a wig on account of having lost his hair by a 
fever, he suddenly took off the wig, and dashed it at the head of 
performer, exclaiming, “You dog! I'll throw my laurels ut 
you '"—-Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Exetex.—We do not remember that such a spectacle has ever 
been presented to an Exeter audience as that which is produced in 
the drama of the Jewess, now performing at the theatre. Mr. J. 
R. Newcombe richly merits the thanks and patronage of our fellow 
citizens for the ety which he has displayed in producing this 
piece: upwards of 150 auxiliaries are employed to give effect to 

‘processions, and the gorgeous dresses and brilliant armour 
remind one of the splendour of Drury Lane during the season 
when: the Bohemian Girl, the Daughter of St. Mark, &c., drew 
such crowded houses. The other attractions are also very great, 
and these include the performance of an excellent ballet company 
from Manchester, e entertainment. wes announced for four 


given up to him; and with them, in addition, justice, g 





nights only ; but we sincerely trust that the spirited gentleman 
who has tei instrumental in affording us the-treat may have 
weighty reasons for postponing his de e.—Ezeter Post, :: 
Jenny Linp.—The Builder poor: 1 at the erection uses me denny 
Lind Hall, in New York, is rapidly progressing 7 men 
being variously employed in connection with it. e building will 
be 150 feet long by 50 broad, and 90 feet in height, and will cost 
about 80,000 dollars. 
Lota Montes acain,—We find the following in the Assemblée 
Nationale, copied from the Bulletin de Paris :—‘ The tranquil 
quarter of the Villa Beaujon was on Sunday thrown info agitation 
by one of the most striking incidents. Madame Lola Montes had 
taken for fifteen years the magnificent hotel of .M, , She 
caused it to be furnished with extraordinary splendour, . Turke 
carpets of great value ornamented all the apartments during the 
winter season, The most curious and rare furniture was bought 
of a tradesman, who, seduced by the reputation of the great fortune 
of the romantic adventurer, had had sufficient confidence to give 
credit for six months. On Sunday, the day on which a lange sam 
fell due, the furniture-man presented himself, but: Madame Lola 
begged him to call again at the end of the week, on account of the 
absence of her husband, who had forgotten to leave the money. 
During this time, Madame Lola made preparations for leaying, and 
caused vehicles to be sent for to remove her goods. The uphol- 
sterer, informed of this, hastened tothe Villa Beaujon, and foupd 
himself in the midst of the confusion caused by the removal of the 
furniture. A great uproar took place, and the commissary of police 
and some of the other creditors, who had been apprised of what 
was going on, arrived. Among the creditors was Mons. Jacquand, 
a celebrated painter, to whom a large sum was due, for. portraits of 
the lady. Surprised in the midst of her preparations for flight, 
the lady was not disconcerted for a single instant; pore d 
that she was disposed to pay, that her husband had sent her. the 
money for that purpose, but that she had lost the key of her cash- 
box. She begged the creditors to wait a moment whilst she went 
for a locksmith——but neither lady nor locksmith ap . > Ma- 
dame Lola bad entered-g vehicle. which was waiti et’ in the 
Avenue de Chateaubriand, near the. Barriere de |’Etoile, and had 
disappeared like a shadow, without saying when she would return. 
Lamaatine.—M, de Lamartine has commenced the publication 
of a new volume of Confidences, in the feuilleton of the Presse, 
the sale of which, it would appear, has not had the effect he hoped 
for—the enabling him to prevent his rapacious creditors from sell- 
ing his family mansion and estate. “I read, I heard in silence,” 
says he, “all the ill-natured interpretations which were given. of 
the act of publishing my secret confidences. J replied not; what 
indeed could I say ? You (M. de Girardin, editor of the Presse), 
you alone knew that these notes had long existed, lodged in 
my rosewood box, with ten volumes of notes by my mother: 
that they were intended to be removed; that I had 
positively rejected the jfirst idea of publishing them; that I had 
refused a king’s ransom for these sheets, which were without any 
real value ; but that at last one day—a day with which I reproach 
myself—constrained to choose fatally between the necessity of 
alienating my poor Charmettes, which are as dear, and more holy, 
than those of my ‘ Confessions, or of publishing those pages, I 
preferred to cause pain to myself to causing pain to good aad old 
servants by selling their roofs and their vines to strangers. I re- 
ceived with one hand the price of the Confidences, and I gave it 
immediately to others to purchase time. That was all my crime, 
and I expiate it. Well, let the critics rejoice until their vengeance 
be satiated! ‘The sacrifice has done no good! It isin vain that: 
have given to the wind these leaves, torn from the book of my 
most pious souvenirs ; the time which the price of them enabled 
me to purchase has not sufficed to conduct me.to the threshold of 
the residence in which we regret no more! My Charméties are 
about to be sold! Let my critics be. content. I have the shame 
of having published these Confidences, and I have not the joy of 
having saved my garden. Strangers will go to efface from it the 
footsteps of my mother.. But God is God. He sometimes orders 
the wind to uproot the oak of one hundred years, and man to - 
root his own heart. The oak and the heart are his ; eeeermim 
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Tag tate Mg. Monyarp.—Poor Munyard having been applied 
to by the editor of a dramatie cotemporary for some particulars of 
his life, returned the followin straightforward and simple account 
of his artistic career :—Sir,— liance with your request, I beg 
to state that I was born on the 18th November, 1816, within the 
city of London, and should have completed my seven years in the 
law, had 1 not run from it three months before the expiration 
thereof. Opened at the Worthing Theatre in 1836, under Mr. 
Hoskins (now of Sadler’s Wells), in St. Clair, Foundling of the 
Forest—while here played low comedy, light comedy, juvenile 
tragedy, and ¢omic singing, which gained me an engagement for 
for the Barnstaple circuit, under Mr. Davis, now at Newcastle— 
great success as first low comedian and comic singer—benefits 
great, frequently playing without dropping the curtain or raising a 
scene, the stage being entirely occupied by the audience. Next 
joined Mr. Smith, Norwich circuit, opening at Ipswich in Adam 
‘Winterton and Splash (Young Widow), with two comic songs 
between—no mistake about the success! Left for Exeter (Mr. 
Hay), and back to Barnstaple, and thenee to Theatre Royal Man- 
chester, under Mr. Roxby, now of the Lyceum—great favourite— 
till theatre burnt.. Next joined Mr. Hooper; Brighton, and here 
received the offer from Mr. Webster, which caused me to open at 
the Adelphi, on the 25th November, 1844, in Jemmy Starling— 
Wreck Ashore. Having been in the provinces about eight years, 
and although I risked everything by running away, I have never 
been, from that day to this, one hour without an engagement at my 
command, and never lost a shilling by theatres not paying—always 
doubling my salary by benefits—such is luck! I should have an- 
swered you before, but am so much engaged at the theatre, that I 
have scarcely time to sleep. Yours, most obediently, James 
Henry Monyarp. 26, Park: Walk, New Brompton. 

Tue Wornswortn Memontat,—The committee have published 
a list, already considerable, though by no means complete, of the 
subscribers to the proposed monument to William Wordsworth. 


We take this opportunity of wane the subject to public attention, 


for although the subscription already amounts to 800/,, there must 
be many who would stil! desire to gratify their admiration for the 
and show their gratitude for his influence on English litera- 

uré, by a contribution to the monument which is to record his 
name among the poets of England in Westminster Abbey.— Times. 

Jenny Linp.—The ‘divine songstress,” in company with Bene- 
dict and Vivier, started for Liverpool at 10 o’clock on Thursday 
morning. Jenny arrived at Ramsgate from Ostend on Sunday, 
after a very bad passage, and slept at Ramsgate on the evening of 
her arriv On Tuesday and Wednesday she slept at the Euston 
Hotel, neat the Birmingham Ruilway Station. 

Groucesten Fustiva,.— Felix Farley misled us last week, in 
regard to the Gloucester Festival, which -will commence on the 
10th, and not the 17th, of September, and for which the following 
artists have been engaged :—Mesdames Sontag and Castellan ; 
Misses Lucombe, M. Williams, and Dolby ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Lockey, Lawler, H. Phillips, and Herr Formes. Leader, Mr. 
Blagrove, Conductor, Mr. Amott, organist of the cathedral. The 
festival was at first fixed to commence on the 17th, but when it 
was recollected that it would be Ember-week, it was changed to 
the 10th. 

Brkmincuam.—The Farewell Concert of our townsman, Mr. W. 
C. Gough, who has been honoured with an appointment at Canter- 
bury Cathedral, took place on Friday evening last, and was cer- 
tainly the most brilliant of the season. The spirited beneficiaire 
provided a rich treat for the levers of music, and an overflowing 
audience rewarded his exertions. The principal artistes were :— 
Miss Lucombe, Miss A. Hill, Miss Collins, Sims Reeves, and 
Formes, who made his débdt here on ‘the occasion, and electrified 
the audience with his ponderous voice and magnificent singing. The 
great basso was most enthusiastically received,and encored in several 

_ He tb “ The Wanderer,” “ In diesen heilgen Hallen,” 
“ Non oe: rai,” and Weber's “ Hochzeit’s Ring,” in first-rate 
style. Miss Lucombe sang Beethoven’s “ Ah Perfide !” charmingly, 
as also“ Within a mile of Edinbro’ ” (encored), and a MS, ballad, 
entitled “The Widow’s Lullaby,” by Mr, J. A, Baker. Sims 
Reeves was in fine voice, and, as usual, in high favour with the 
audience. This was his second appearance here within three 
weeks, He sang “In native worth,” as Reeves alone can sing it, 





With Miss Lucombe he sang the duo, “ Sulla Tomba,” which was 
a capital piece of vocalisation, and instantly redemanded by the 
delighted audience. This was the gem of the evening. The 
trio, “ This magic-wove searf,” sung by Miss Lucombe, Sims 

and Formes, was finely interpreted, and highly appreciated. ‘Miss 
Amelia Hill, a pupil of Negri’s, has a voice of great purity. She 
sang Coppola’s “ Ah! no la rosa” and Festa’s “ My beloved one’s 
fairy-like form,” with great taste: The former was encored. Miss 
Collins, a contralto, from London, was received very favourably. 
Mr. Richard Blagrove delighted the audience with two of his 
popular concertina solos. Mr. Gough’s voice told well in his 
favourite song “ The Standard Bearer,” and in the concerted musit, 
in which Mr. Baker and Mr. Pursall (resident artistes) took part. 
Our townsman, Mr. J: A. Baker, officiated as conductor and ac 
companyist. Although the concert was necessarily of great length 
most of the audience remained till the last note of the Nationa- 
Anthem (sung by all the principal artistes) was concluded.—( From 
@ corr ent. 

Jenny Linv.—Liverpool, Tuesday.—As the readers of The 
Times will be aware, Mademoiselle Lind is to give two concerts 
in this town previous to her departure for America. The first 
takes oe at the Philharmonic Hall, on Friday evening, and ‘the 
second on Monday. On the following Wednesday the ‘* Nightin- 
gale” will set forth on her Transatlantic trip, on board the new 
American steam-ship Atlantic, and many travellers have secured 
berths in order to accompany the popular songstress across the 
ocean, She is expected to arrive in this town from London: by the 
express train on Thursday, and she will attend the rehearsal the 
same evening, Mr. Benedict, who was with Mademoiselle Lind at 
Baden, writing to the committee of the Philharmonie Society, says 
that he never heard her sing better than she did at the concert 
given in that town, for the benefit of M. Vivier, the celebrated horn 
player, on Tuesday last week. The enthusiasm was boundless, 
and the receipts 600/, The whole of the tickets for the Live 
concerts have now been disposed of, and are selling at a premium. 
The speculators are in many eases tealizing a profit of 50 per eent. 
It is estimated that there. will be about’2600 persons present each 
evening, and many distinguished persons from a distance are ex- 
pected.— Times. 

Craims oF tue Baitisu Cuorus.—Zo.Mr. Punch.-—Consider- 
ing, Sir, you frequently oblige the world with songs, we make bold 
to implore you to give us a little employment occasionally. At 
present we are in a state of destitution for want of an ement. 
We have seen better days, and in good old English times were 
continually in requisition as Chorus. But now, we. are en 
say, we are entirely superseded by our foreign rivals, Tra La Lira 
La. We submit that they have no advantage of us\whatever, 
either in respect of sound or sense, and are, Sir, your obedient 
humble Servants, Tot pr Ror, Lot,-—( Fram , 

Jenny Linv’s Brotuer.—Johu Lind, mariner, of Stockholm, 
son of Hans Lind, schoolmaster, and brother of Jenny Lind, the 
“Swedish Nightingale,” was married last week, in the register-office 
of this town, to Miss Mary Gee, of Pillgwenlly. John had not 
seen his sister for many years, until he accidentally met with her 
the other day in Liverpool, on her professional visit to that place. 
Jenny presented him with a handful of pocket-money, but John, 
like his other two brothers, is able and willing to work for his bread, 
and if his sister were to offer him an annuity to exempt him from 
labour he would not aecept of it. He spoke in the. most affectionate 
terms of his sister, staling that she had supported her father and 
mother since she was 16 years of pags rs «weed Times. 

Ir is rumoured that Miss Harriet Reeves, a sister of our re- 
nowned English tenor, Mr. Sims. Reeves, is about to make her 
debut as a vocalist. Report also speaks favourably of her voice 
and talent.-—Sun. 

Exerer Hatz.—Great alterations are to be made in Exeter 
Hall, in order to render it better calculated for musical perform- 
ances. The organ is to be thrown back, and all the pillars removed ; 
also the roof to be arched, &c.—|We have already spoken of these 
alterations, in our notice of the last performance of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society.—Ep.] et *. 

Spanisu Picvabinn A large number of cases of paintings have 
arrived in one of the docks by a vessel from Seville, co to 
an eminent metropolitan house. 
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Avtrrep TENNyson In THE Lake Distaict.—The interest of 
the lake district, lessened by the: decease of the Poet Laureate, 
will be repaired by the gemuine son of song, Tennyson, who is 
about to become a'resident ip that region. That lodge, the 
residence of the late lamented Miss Smith, is now in course of 
army for the reception’of ‘the poet and his lady.— Lancaster 

ardian. : ; 


Tue Ravoptan Rovat Ersrepprop.—It is reported that there} - 


never have been so many compositions sent in for adjudication as to 
this Eisteddfod’; many are most voluminous. The selected i judges 
of the bardiec compositions are the following ae — William 
Jones, oe 4 (Gwrgant), London; Rev. John Jones (Tegid), 
-Nevern ;' Ellis’ Owen, Esq., Cefaymeusydd, Carnarvonshire ; Mr. 
‘Hugh Jones (Erfyl), Chester; and the Rev. Evan Evans (Ieuan 
Glan Geirionydd), are said tochave declined to have anything to do 
‘with the*chair prize, but had no objection to serve on the jury of 
the other bardic works. It is\also reported that the Rev, William 
Rees, of Liverpool, would not consent to take any participation in 
this unenviable post. ‘The selection, however, is highly creditable 
to the committee, and likely to give general satisfaction. — Liverpool 
Mail. 

Miss Anpnews, daughter of Mr. R. — ore - music 
at Manchester, is engaged to accompany the Jenny Lind part 
through the United States. Mr. Richard Hoffman Asiliowit>' acl 
of the same gentleman, will also join them in the course of the 
toar.—( From a correspo' 

Tae Worpsworta Memorgiat.—The subscription towards a 
monument to record Wordsworth’s name among the poets of Eng- 
land in Westminster Abbey, already amounts to 800/, 

Cuartes Kenwortuy, a Manchester poet, died on the 31st ult., 
inthe 77th year of’ his age. pod 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. » {7° 
Ma. Bexrey.— With many thanks we are obliged to decline the 
* extract, but shall be happy of any original communications on 


' the subject. 
Several comanniedtions rvisdlbeco laiigoe' eieertion,” ‘Osereeponiionie 
are informed that Sor the ftire we shall go to. press om Pridiny 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 









NIGHTS. 


Tr is respectfully announced that the 
FAREWELL AND CONCLUDING 
OF THE SEASON 


Will be given on THURSDAY NEXT, Avaust 22, and on 
SATURDAY, Avausr 24, 1850. 





NIGHTS 





Ps rviv emcee wen TEMA CON VARIAZIONI. Adapted and 
arranged from the celebrated “Septuor,” and now published, for the 

first time in England, as a Solo for the Pianoforte. Arranged | 

London, R. Appison & Co. 


_ PRIZE GLEE.—SECOND NOTICE. 
HE GENTLEMEN of the HUDDERSFIELD GLEE CLUB 
hereby offer a PREMIUM of TEN GUINEAS for the best Onginal 
SERIOUS GLEE for FOUR VOICES, to be sent in, addressed “ To the 
Huddersfield Glee Club, George Hotel, Huddersfield,” on or before the 3ist 
opadh Composition 
é position is to be distinguished by a Motto, and accompanied by a 
sealed Letter (containing the real name and addres, i 
dened with ( aden s of the Composer), in 
anuscripts will be retained by the Club, but the Copyright will not 
be interfered with. The name of the successful Candidate will b 
immediately after the decision. are ioe Sena 
; - JOHN FREEMAN, President. 


Huddersfield, C..W. BROOK, Vice-President, 


by R. ANDREWs. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 20th, - 


The performance will commence with Rossrm1’s Opera Seria, 
Of EL LO. | 
Desdemona ye ie ° - « Madame GRISI.' 
Emilia 2 4 «+ > « Mademoiselle COTTI. © 
Otello... ss . «  . Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Rodrigo -.  . . Signor MARALTI, «+ 
Tago ee) « « « « Signor RONCONT, 
Elmiro #18 - Mons, adi : 
Doge i Signor POLON 


To conclude with the First Act of Rossmm’s Opera Buffs, 
IL’ BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. °, 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA, 





FIRST NIGHT OF L’ELISIR D'AMORE. 





_ THURSDAY NEXT, Avevsr 22np, 
A SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT. 


i 






the wish of many*of the 


NIGHT, insted of Teciley, Angad 27th, All Lfores and Ticket 


L’ELISIR D’AMOUR, 
(for the First Time these a. Years.) with the following powerful 
fast :— , 


“tm (Her First siiadial in th Mp eminted England.) 

: ce in that er 
Giannetta ° F : A Mademoiselle COTTI. 
Nemorino *  , 9. Signor MARTO: 
Belecore . , Signor TAMBURINI, 

AND 
Dulcamara . =. —Ssi«wSCtséCSigntor RONCCON 
(His First Appearance in that Character in England.) 


e , . 
The Entertainments will commence with the First Act of 
NOR M A. 
Characters by 


Madame GRISTI, 
Mademoiselle VERA, Mademoiselle COTTI, 
Signor SOLDI, Herr FORMES, 


AND 
Signor TAMBERLIK. 





Doors open at Half-past Seven; commence at Hight o'Clock. — 
N.B.—All Persons having Claims on the Royal Italian Opera, are 
requested to send in their Accounts immediately, and to apply on Satur- 
day next, at Two o'Clock, for payment. kee 
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